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What  is  our  industry 

saying  .  .  T  O  U  S  ? 


The  voice  of  our  industry  is  on  the  air — broadcasting  the  story  of  canned  foods.  Millions  of  women  are  listening. 

It  will  pay  us  to  listen,  too.  There’s  a  message  for  us  who  pack  the  nation’s  foods  as  well 
as  for  those  who  buy  them. 

What  is  the  message?  Quality — quality  in  the  can.  We’re  telling  the  world  a  lot  about  quality — and  never  has  it 
been  so  high.  But  we  can  SHOW  the  world  as  well  as  TELL  it.  We  can  make  our 
products  even  better  than  what  we  say  of  them  over  the  air. 


Quality  is  our  watchword — now  more  than  ever  before.  Our  job  in  1930  is  to  pack  as  if  the  entire  canning  in¬ 
dustry  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  each  can  of  food  that  leaves  the  plant.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  even  greater  accomplishments.  How  great  they  become  depends  on  us  who 
make  the  cans  and  upon  you  who  pack  the  foods. 


Tune  in  on  the  "Canny  Cook  Hour"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's 
National  hook-up:  11:45  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time,  10:45  Central  Time,  12:45  Mountain  Time,  11:45  Pacific  Time. 


AIVIERICAIXI  CAIV  COIVIPAIMY 


CANCO 


CAMERON  PRESSES 

FOR  CAN-MAKING 


Besides  Automatic  Presses  {Single  Die 
and  Double  Die)  we  make  25 
other  styles.  One  for  every  can- 
WmjSB  making  purpose. 


O  Cameron  inventions  immedia- 
ely  stop  this  press  at  the  first  indication 
of  trouble.  Regardless  of  where  the  jam 
occurs,  one  of  several  safety  devices  im¬ 
mediately  stops  this  press. 


It  needs  no  operators.  One  attendant  can 
feed  three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time 
for  clearing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
Nw  MAIN  orricf  y 

BALTIMORE  MO 
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AVARS  BEET  TOPPER 


BUILT  RIGHT  and 

WORKS  RIGHT. 

Four  non-clogging  rolls,  all  ball  bear¬ 
ing  mounted,  make  this  the  easiest 
running  topper  on  the  market.  Users 
say  heavy  soils  do  not  clog  this  topper. 

Bearings  dust,  proof. 

Requires  little  power. 

Built  to  withstand  constant  use. 

AVARS  TUBULAR  BEET 
SLICER  and  SEPARATOR 

Slices  the  Beets  uniformly.  Greater 
percentage  of  uniform  slices  than  any 
other  sheer. 

Any  small  pieces  removed  by  seiving 
through  shaker  before  slices  are  deli¬ 
vered. 


Prices  or  any  other  information  on  request 


Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Machine  Labeling  Private 
Brand  Products 

Has  long  been  most  efficiently  handled  by 

ERMOLD 

LABELERS 

Because  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  packers  require¬ 
ments  our  special  attachments  are  designed  just  to  give 
the  meiximum  in  this  class  of  output.  A  greater  variety  of 
labels  with  fewer  parts, 

Edward  Ermold  Co. 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 
Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— A.\\  over  the  World 


Kyler  Boxers 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under 
actual  working  conditions  that  counts  most 
of  all.  And  it  is  the  performance  of 
KYLER  BOXERS  in  large  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  has  a  significant  mess¬ 
age  for  you.  Here  they  are  given  the  acid 
test.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
for  years,  they  are  used  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  That  they  have  given 
absolute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms 
who  are  already  using  them. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 

Westminster  Machine  Works, 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  !in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  paces. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postaca 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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QUALITy  LABELS 


ThI/  HOUSE>°r 

excel  Our  Latels 

i  rv-TDes  i  ci^c  tKe  Hi^dvcst  ^Staivdard 

o^y\r  t  istic/)nierit  jbr  0on^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogroiphic  C2>. 

Roclvester;  N.'VT 


is 


This  New  Model 


Of  Tomato,  Washer  and  Scalder  saves  an  unbelievable  amount  of  steam.  The  newly  devised 
water  traps  at  each  end  of  the  steam  chamber,  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  steam  and  con¬ 
fine  it  within  its  proper  limits. 

Do  not  forget  that  both  steam  and  water  are  applied  from  above  and  below  the  stock, 
reaching  all  parts  of  the  Tomato. 

Displace  the  old  steam  waster  that  you  have  been  using  and  cut  your  packing  expense, 
with  better  work  on  your  Tomatoes. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  et  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855  WW 


Cloaed  Retorta 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robina  Pumpkin 
'  Steamer 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robina  Circle  Steam  Hoiat 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


MeStay  Robina 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Robina  Skin  Pump 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

Maximum  Capacity  At 
All  Beater  Speeds 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmisaion) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


are  findin; 


and  full  information  today 


tomato  pulp 


June  30,  1930 


'  running  of  their  factories. 
They  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience  that  they  can  depend 
on  Continental  Five  Gallon 
Tomato  Pulp  Cans  to  give  their 
packs  the  protection  they  need.  ' 

If  you  are  not  already  using  them, 
ask  us  to  send  you  samples  with  prices 


CANNED  FOODS 
ON  THE  AIR 

OVER  N.  B.  C.  NETWORK 
10:45  E.  S.  T..  Tuesday 
and  Thursday 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Post  office,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Co.mpany. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 

Vol.  52 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  FLAG 

By  F.  H.  Bilderback,  Bristol,  Pa. 

It’s  a  great  old  Flag, 

It’s  a  grand  old  Flag, 

It’s  a  dear  old  Flag  to  me. 

As  each  fold  unfurls 
To  the  morning  air. 

It  seaks  of  liberty. 

Let  naught  e’er  mar 
One  stripe  or  star. 

Let  each  emblem  live  in  you ; 

Then  raise  it  high 
To  the  azure  sky, 

Its  spirit  to  imbue. 

Brave  men  have  died 
Midst  the  battle  cry, 

With  a  smile  of  love  for  you ; 

May  it  fly  for  aye 
We  fondly  pray, 

O’er  our  land  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

MAPES  BILL  PASSES — As  we  go  to  press  there 
seems  every  probability  that  the  Mapes  Bill, 
requiring  the  labelling  of  sub-standard  canned 
foods  as  such  will  be  finally  acted  upon  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

Senate  and  House  Conferees  on  the  McNarry-Mapes 
Labelling  Bill  on  Wednesday,  June  25th,  unanimously 
agreed  to  strike  out  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Copeland  and  passed  by  the  Senate  together  with 
the  original  McNarry  Bill.  The  Senate  the  same  day 
approved  the  Conferees’  Report  but  under  the  House 
rule  this  report  must  be  held  over  one  day.  On  account 
of  the  Veterans  Pension  Bill  on  Thursday,  no  other 
matters  were  considered  in  the  House  that  day.  'ITie 
Conferees’  report  will  likely  be  considered  by  the 


House  on  Friday.  The  Bill  is  now  in  the  original  shape 
that  it  was  when  introduced  by  Senator  McNarry  and 
Congressman  Mapes. 

In  all  probability  the  Bill  will  pass  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  and  be  sent  to  the  President  for  signature. 

KEEPING  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  OUT  OF 
CANNED  FOODS 

Note. — The  laboratory  report  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  in  May,  shows  such  a  heavy  increase  in  the  cases 
claiming  foreign  substances  found  in  cans  of  food,  as 
to  cause  consternation.  The  industry  is  in  position  to 
prove  and  to  defend  the  purity  of  canned  foods,  but  it 
is  powerless  in  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  found 
in  the  cans.  They  have  no  place  there,  and  they  must 
be  kept  out  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  for 
your  own  protection  against  damage  suits. 

For  this  reason — its  extreme  importance — we  are 
reproducing,  as  an  Editorial,  Bulletin  No.  107-A  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  just  off  the  press. 

IT  is  important  that  food  manufacturers  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  foreign  substances  out  of  food.  The  canning  indus¬ 
try,  through  the  National  Canners  Association,  is  committed 
to  a  quality  product,  and  the  elimination  of  all  foreign  materials 
in  canned  foods  will  go  far  toward  fulfilling  this  obligation. 
Foreign  substances  are  also  apt  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
machinery  and  equipment  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  food. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has,  therefore,  prepared  the 
following  recommendations  that  may  be  helpful  to  canners  in 
keeping  foreign  substances  out  of  their  products. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  this  subject  in  great  detail,  but  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  draw  up  a  set  of  recommendations  which 
cover  the  subject  in  a  general  way. 

Empty  Cans 

Previous  to  loading  cars  with  cans,  the  cars  should  be  in 
proper  condition  and  clean.  Possibility  of  any  foreign  material 
contaminating  the  cans  by  being  shaken  out  from  between  the 
lining  and  the  car  walls  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  car 
should  be  properly  lined  with  suitable  paper,  free  from  odor, 
before  loading. 

The  cans  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  clean  when 
loaded.  The  cans  should  be  covered  with  paper  after  loading. 

On  arrival  at  the  cannery,  the  car  should  be  inspected  promptly 
by  the  canner.  If  the  car  does  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  this 
fact  should  be  reported  to  the  can  company’s  sales  department 
and  to  the  local  railroad  agent. 
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Before  starting  to  unload  a  car  the  empty  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  car  should  be  swept  out.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no 
foreign  material  gets  into  the  cans  while  they  are  being  un¬ 
loaded.  Except  while  unloading,  the  car  doors  should  be  kept 
closed,  especially  on  windy  days  and  if  locomotives  are  passing. 

The  can  bins  in  which  the  cans  are  stored  should  be  clean  and 
free  from  dust  and  the  cans  should  be  kept  covered.  If  the  bin 
is  filled,  the  stack  of  cans  should  be  protected  by  an  odorless 
paper  curtain  if  the  cans  are  to  be  held  in  storage.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  to  protect  stored  cans  from  smoke,  which  may 
soil  the  cans  and  make  it  very  difficult  to  clean  them  by  washing. 

The  cans,  before  washing,  should  be  carried  on  part  of  the 
runway  in  an  inverted  position. 

All  cans  should  be  thoroughly  washed  or  cleaned  just  prior  to 
being  filled.  During  the  cleaning  process,  the  can  should  be 
tilted  or  inverted  and  the  spray  should  have  sufficient  pressure 
to  dislodge  any  foreign  material  that  may  be  adhering  to  the 
inside  of  the  can.  FHnal  inspection  of  the  washed  cans,  just 
before  they  go  to  the  filling  machines,  is  a  most  desirable 
practice. 

Care  should  be  used  in  disposing  of  cans  and  contents  of  such 
cans  which  are  misfilled  or  jammed. 

Many  canners  find  it  advisable  to  have  an  inspection  of  cans 
between  the  filler  and  closing  machine. 

Cleanliness  In  and  Around  the  Factory 
If  the  drives,  streets  and  gp-ounds  around  the  cannery  are 
incined  to  be  dusty,  they  should  be  sprayed  with  water,  oil,  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  solution  or  other  dust  inhibitor,  as  required. 

The  same  principles  of  good  housekeeping  should  be  employed 
in  the  canning  room  as  apply  in  the  household  kitchen. 

Personnel  and  Clothing 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  clothing  worn  by  employees 
handling  cans  or  food.  Hair  nets,  caps  and  aprons  should  be 
worn  by  women  employees.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
requirements  are  quoted  from  the  sanitary  code  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  These  requirements  are  essentially  em¬ 
bodied  in  many  state  sanitary  laws  and  regulations. 

All  canneries  shall  be  properly  lighted  and  ventilated.  When 
natural  light  and  ventilation  are  insufficient,  provision  shall  be 
made  to  supply  sufficient  light  and  ventilation  artificially. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  work  rooms  shall  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  coated  with  light-colored  paint  or  other  suitable 
material. 

Floors  of  work  rooms  shall  be  kept  clean.  They  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  insure  proper  drainage  and  to  prevent  accumu¬ 
lation  of  dirt. 

Gratings  or  slatted  floors  shall  be  provided  in  places  where 
overflow  or  splashing  is  unavoidable. 

The  supply  of  water  and  steam  shall  be  ample  to  keep  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  a  sanitary  condition.  All  water  used  on  the  premises  for 
drinking,  syrup  or  brine  making,  cleaning,  washing,  or  other 
purposes,  must  be  safe  and  wholesome  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

Filling  of  cans  with  brine  or  syrup  by  submergence  or  by 
means  of  a  “dip  tank”  is  prohibited. 

Necessapr  drainage  shall  be  provided  to  remove  all  sewage  and 
other  liquid  waste  in  such  manner  that  it  will  not  become  a 
nuisance. 

The  cannery  and  surroundings  shall  be  kept  free  from  accu¬ 
mulated  waste  and  rubbish.  All  peelings,  skins,  cores,  etc.,  shall 
be  removed  daily. 

Canneries  shall  be  operated  in  compliance  with  state  or  federal 
sanitary  laws  applying  to  such  canneries. 

Boxes,  tubs,  and  tanks  for  holding  raw  materials,  and  boxes, 
crates,  and  other  containers  furnished  to  the  growers,  shall  be 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Tables,  floors,  utensils,  conveyors,  and  machines  shall  be 
cleaned  after  each  day’s  operations,  or  as  much  oftener  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  souring  or  unsanitary  condition. 

Pails,  pans,  or  similar  utensils  used  for  the  preparation  of  food 
for  canning  shall  not  be  used  for  cleaning-up  purposes. 

The  cans  and  covers  shall  be  stored  in  such  manner  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  contamination  and  shall  be  clean  when  used.  Empty  cans 
shall  not  be  kept  uncovered  on  the  canning-room  floor.  The  filled 
cans  should  be  clean  when  shipped. 

Lug  Boxes  and  Other  Raw  Product  Containers 
Lug  boxes  and  other  containers  for  raw  products  should  be 
carefully  inspected  for  loose  nails,  splinters  and  other  extraneous 
material.  Such  containers  should  be  washed  by  a  suitable  washer 
each  time  after  being  used. 

Brine  and  Syrup — Water  Supply 
Sugar  and  salt  should  be  sifted  before  going  into  brin3  or 
syrup  tanks.  A  fine  mesh  screen  should  be  used  to  strain  syrup 
and  brine  before  they  pass  to  the  filler.  Screening  devices  should 
1(0  provided  in  duplicate  so  that  one  screen  can  be  used  while  the 
other  is  being  cleaned. 


All  water  fed  into  blanchers  should  be  passed  through  a  screen. 

Cleaning  Raw  Products 

Various  effective  machines  have  been  devised  for  cleaning 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  raw  products. 

Light  foreign  material  may  be  removed  by  blowers. 

Heavy  material  and  light  material,  which  has  passed  through 
the  blower  type  of  cleaner,  may  be  removed  by  flotation  in  a 
suitable  washing  machine. 

The  flotation  principle  for  removing  foreign  material  should 
be  applied  in  the  receiving  room  but  it  is  recommended  that  it 
be  applied  also  as  close  to  the  filling  operation  as  possible.  In 
cleaning  raw  products  by  flotation,  the  danger  of  overloading 
the  machine  and  making  it  ineffective  must  not  be  overlooked. 

All  mechanical  processes  should,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by 
careful  inspection  on  the  usual  “picking  tables”  and  care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  supply  of  such  tables  be  adequate  to  handle 
the  peak  load  of  the  canning  plant.  There  should  be  adequate 
mechanical  contrivances  for  distributing  the  material  uniformly 
on  the  belts.  It  is  obvious  that  an  adequate  inspection  cannot  be 
made  if  the  materials  pass  over  the  belt  in  quantities  more  than 
one  layer  deep  or  even  if  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  belt  is  covered  by  a  single  layer. 

When  foods,  such  as  peas,  are  graded  for  size  by  screening,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  section  of  screen  be  provided  through 
which  the  largest  size  of  product  will  pass,  allowing  coarse  for¬ 
eign  material  to  pass  over  the  end  of  the  grader. 

W^ashing  Raw  Products 

Suitable  washers  should  be  provided  for  each  product.  In  the 
handling  of  corn,  for  instance,  washing  the  ears  of  com  is  recom¬ 
mended  both  before  and  after  inspection.  The  water  used  in 
washing  should  be  under  strong  pressure. 

For  cleaning  products  like  tomatoes,  a  tank  washer,  followed 
by  a  spray  washer,  is  recommended.  A  tank  washer  serves  to 
loosen  the  dirt  adhering  to  the  tomatoes  and  makes  the  spray 
washing  much  more  effective.  The  type  of  spray  washer  and 
conveyor  used  should  be  such  as  will  allow  foreign  materials  to 
fall  through  before  they  reach  the  scalder.  At  the  inspection 
table  some  devices  for  turning  over  the  tomatoes  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  facilitate  a  thorough  examination  of  the  tomatoes  as 
they  pass  the  inspector. 

Leafy  Vegetables 

After  leafy  vegetables  leave  the  trimming  tables,  they  should 
be  passed  on  to  an  inspection  conveyor  where  they  can  be  spread 
out  thin  enough  for  further  examination.  Hand  inspection  of 
such  vegetables,  after  washing  and  blanching,  is  hardly  prac¬ 
ticable  because  such  products  mat  together  after  they  are  wet. 
Following  the  inspection,  an  efficient  washer,  especially  designed 
for  this  purpose  and  provided  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
is  necessary  for  satisfactorily  cleaning  leafy  vegetables. 

Hand  Inspection 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
lengthening  picking  belts  beyond  about  sixteen  feet.  That  is  the 
maximum  length  for  an  efficient  operation  of  such  belts,  and  if  a 
greater  capacity  is  desired,  the  number  of  belts  must  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  speed  of  the  belts  should  be  such  as  to  permit 
thorough  inspection  of  the  product. 

Large  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  peeled  and  trimmed 
before  canning  should  each  be  picked  up  by  hand,  inspected  and 
transferred  to  another  belt  or  container. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  effective  sanitation 
of  canneries  and  elimination  of  foreign  substances  depend  largely 
on  the  canner’s  active  interest  in  these  problems  and  close  co¬ 
operation  between  canners,  can  makers  and  canning  machinery 
manufacturers. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SALE  OF  CANNED  TOMATO 
JUICE  IN  INDIA 

R.  CHARLES  B.  SPOFFARD,  Jr.,  American 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Calcutta,  India,  has 
recently  advised  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  there  is  a  possibility  for  developing  a  market  for 
canned  tomato  juice  in  India.  It  is  bellieved  that  a 
little  display  advertising  and  salesmanship  would  result 
in  Indian  hotels  and  catering  establishments  featuring 
the  tomato  juice  cocktail  during  the  many  hot  months 
in  that  country.  It  is  suggested  that  American  firms 
interested  in  marketing  this  product  in  India,  forward 
to  Mr.  SpofFard,  at  21  Old  Court  House  Street,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  India,  prices,  terms,  descriptive  literature,  etc., 
and  if  possible  samples  of  their  product. 
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KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
AND  TANKS 

For  Boiling  Down  Tomato  Pulp,  Etc. 

ACTUAL  tests  Kook-More  Koils  have 
■Lf  proved  to  be  the  fastest  cooking  appliance 
ever  offered  to  the  canning  industry.  Built  in 
standard  sizes  to  fit  500  and  1000-Gallon  Tanks. 
Knock-down  Cypress  Tanks  (illustrated)  or 
Enamel  Lined  Steel  Tanks  in  these  sizes  or  in 
any  special  size  can  be  readily  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  Kook-More  Koils,  traps  and  all  other 
necessary  accessories  for  rapid  installation. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  self-draining  so  that  no 
condensation  remains  in  them,  reducing  burning 
and  the  need  for  cleaning  to  a  minimum. 

Raw  tomato  pulp  can  be  reduced  50%  in 
from  17  to  20  minutes  with  a  Kook-More  outfit. 

Clip,  fill  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today 
for  full  particulars  of  Kook-More  Koils  and 
Tanks  and  other  Langsenkamp  equipment. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  quotation  and  full  details  on  the  following: 

□  No.  SOO  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 

□  No.  1000  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
O  Indiana  Pulper 

Q  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
Q  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
Q  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 


Name 


Up  To  The 
Minute 

Modern  canning  production 
has  resulted  in  equipment  and 
methods  so  efficient  and  “up  to 
the  minute”  as  to  compare  with 
any  industry  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  by  canners  the  country 
over  for 


is  an  indication  that  nothing  less  than  the 
most  reliable,  sanitary  protection  and 
cleanliness  will  satisfy  the  canner  in  oper¬ 
ating  his  plant. 

This  means  that  preventable  causes  of 
spoilage  and  deterioration  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  profits  saved  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost. 


Ask  your  supply  man  jor 
*  WYANDOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Address 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Batesville,  Ark.,  June  16,  1930 — Plants  look  fairly  well.  Need 
vain  badly. 

Sunset,  Ark.,  June  22,  1930 — Our  acieage  is  about  the  same  as 
usual.  Just  now  conditions  are  No.  1,  but  a  few  more  hot,  dry 
days  would  reduce  the  condition  materially.  Futures  are  pretty 
well  sold  in  Northw^est  Arkansas  and  mostly  at  Association 
prices. 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  June  17,  1930 — Well  started  in  the  field 
and  are  making  rapid  growth. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo,,  June  17,  1930 — Conditions  today  as  we 
see  them  will  be  about  85  per  cent  of  normal.  With  crops  grow¬ 
ing  and  looking  good,  a  heavy  wind  storm  10  days  ago  cut  down 
the  stand  and  no  plants  to  be  had  for  resetting, 

Carlyle,  Ill.,  June  18,  1930 — Acreage  same  as  last  season.  With 
very  light  rainfall  for  six  weeks,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
crop  to  make  the  proper  growth.  Rains  have  been  spotted  in 
some  parts  of  Southeni  Illinois.  Conditions  are  becoming 
serious. 

Leon,  Iowa,  June  20,  1930 — Acreage  same  as  last  year.  Plants 
set  tw’o  w'eeks  earlier  than  last  year  and  looking  fine. 

Chestert<)wn,  Md.,  June  23,  1930 — Veiy  dry.  Plants  scarce. 
Too  dry  for  them  to  grow  very  much. 

New  Freedom,  Pa,,  June  21,  1930 — Many  growers  have  been 
forced  to  replant  three  or  four  times  to  get  a  stand.  Where 
usually  3,500  pants  per  acre  are  sufficient,  this  season  has  taken 
5,000  pants  per  acre  on  account  of  so  much  replanting.  We 
have  been  forced  to  buy  plants  in  Georgia  and  other  States  to 
get  our  acreage,  as  local  plants  have  been  nearly  a  complete 
failure.  Our  acreage  is  a  little  less  than  normal. 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  June  23,  1930 — Acreage  100  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal.  Too  dry,  with  rather  poor  stand.  Conditions  considerably 
below  normal, 

CORN 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 


Blanchester,  Ohio,  June  23,  1930 — Off  to  a  very  poor  start. 
Poor  stands  and  very  uneven.  Must  have  rain  within  a  few 
days.  With  favorable  weather  may  get  as  much  as  70  per  cent 
of  a  crop. 

PEAS 

Chicago,  III.,  June  17,  1930 — About  a  normal  crop. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  June  21,  1930 — Our  1930  pack  is  finished 
and  quality  is  very  good.  Packed  33  cases  No.  2  cans  per  acre 
where  normal  is  100  cases  per  acre.  We  believe  all  Pennsylvania 
canners  will  show  about  the  same  yield  and  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  report  of  June  1st,  stating 
Pennsylvania  has  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  is  incorrect. 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  have  finished  packing  and 
canners  report  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  At 
present  peas  are  scarce  and  orders  frequent.  Very  hot,  dry 
weather  in  May  ruined  peas,  reducing  our  crop  to  one-third  of 
normal.  On  June  1st  we  had  the  latest  frost  ever  known  in  this 
section. 

BEANS 

Batesville,  Ark.,  June  16,  1930 — Snap — 65  per  cent  of  normal. 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  June  17,  1930 — String  Beans — Coming  up 
nicely  and  enjoying  the  w'arm  June  weather. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  17,  1930 — Green  Stringless  —  Look  fully 
normal. 

Ames,  Iowa,  June  21,  1930 — Prospects  are  good.  Would  say 
about  a  95  per  cent  stand. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  June  21,  1930 — Green  and  Wax  Stringless — 
About  July  5th  to  10th  we  expect  to  start  packing.  We  control 
the  growing  of  all  of  our  stringless  beans,  supplying  the  best 
seed  grown  and  picking  ourselves  when  beans  are  young  and 
tender.  In  common  with  all  canners,  we  have  had  troubles  with 
the  growing  crops. 


Bloomington,  Ill.,  June  18,  1930 — About  usual  acreage.  Pres¬ 
ent  prospects  are  good. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  17,  1930 — Hardly  up  to  normal  at  this  time. 

Ames,  Iowa,  June  21,  1930 — Did  not  germinate  on  account  of 
the  cold,  dry  spring.  Some  replanting  being  done.  It  is  not  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  normal  stand  now. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  June  23,  1930 — Consider  it  about  normal  in 
this  section.  The  southern  half  of  the  State,  we  think,  has  been 
injured  to  some  extent  by  excess  rain.  It  is  still  too  early  to  give 
any  reasonable  estimate  of  final  crop  results,  but  with  normal 
July  and  August,  I  believe  this  section  will  produce  a  crop  equal 
to  the  ten-year  average.  Cold  weather  during  May  and  early 
June  will  have  a  tendency  to  bunch  the  maturity. 

Leon,  Iowa,  June  20,  1930 — Contracted  acreage  less,  but  there 
are  several  acres  of  late  corn  just  planted  which  may  increase 
our  pack.  It  has  been  too  cool  for  corn  and  worms  did  consid¬ 
erable  damage,  which  required  replanting  of  field  com  in  many 
fields. 

Hampden,  Me.,  June  19,  1930 — Golden  Bantam  Is  planted  100 
per  cent,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  the  yield  would  be  also  100 
per  cent  normal. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  June  19,  1930 — The  abnormally  cold  and  wet 
weather  for  the  past  month  has  retarded  corn.  Otherwise  condi¬ 
tions  look  favorable.  What  the  crop  needs  at  present  is  hot 
w'eather. 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  June  22,  1930 — About  8  per  cent  over  last 
year  and  of  fine  stand  and  excellent  condition  at  present. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  June  21,  1930 — Seed  germination  in  May 
was  disappointing  and  some  corn  has  been  completely  replanted. 
Some  fields  partly  replanted  and  some  fields  plowed  down  and 
put  in  other  crops,  which  will  reduce  our  total  acreage  and  ex¬ 
pected  crops. 


PUMPKIN 

Chicago.  Ill.,  June  17,  1930 — Just  started;  looks  like  a  fair 
stand. 

SPINACH 

Ames,  Iowa,  June  21,  1930 — We  are  right  in  the  midst  of  can¬ 
ning,  but  on  account  of  the  cold,  dry  spring,  spinach  did  not 
germinate  well  and  was  late  in  canning.  We  will  not  get  over 
50  per  cent  of  yield. 

CUCUMBERS 

Mt.  Give,  N.  C.,  June  21,  1930 — We  contracted  for  200  acre.s 
this  year.  They  have  been  coming  in  about  ten  days  now.  The 
quality  is  fine  and  the  yield  large  as  compared  with  normal 
years. 

FRUIT 

Loveland,  Colo.,  June  17,  1930 — Sour  Cherries — Will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  50  per  cent  normal  crop.  However,  we  do  expect  a  very 
good  quality  fruit. 

Gooseberries — Very  short;  will  not  have  25  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Traverse  City,  Mich,,  June  23,  1930  —  Sour  Cherries  —  Now 
going  through  the  June  drop  and,  while  there  are  a  lot  of  cher¬ 
ries  coming  off,  it  looks  as  though  we  still  had  a  good  crop  in 
this  section.  Thirty  miles  away  from  here  in  every  direction  the 
crop  is  poor;  in  fact,  the  crops  in  Traverse  City,  south  to  South¬ 
ern  Michigan,  is  less  than  half  a  crop. 

Berries — Not  many  are  raised  in  this  section,  but  the  crop  of 
what  there  is,  is  light. 
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HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN  CUTTER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


160-180  C.  P.  M.  WITHOUT  SPILL ! 

I  Five  seasons  of  statisfactory  service  on  corn  and  as 

Hi  many  years  of  continuous  service  on  soups  and  liquids 

have  proven  the  Hansen  Corn  and  Liquid  Filler  to  be 
all  we  claim : 

HgKffv  The  fastest  corn  filler  ever  built. 

The  simplest  filler  of  its  kind. 

The  most  sanitary  filler,  requiring  only  five  minutes 

\  >  Does  not  slop  or  spill  product. 

Fills  cans  uniformly  regardless  of  consistancy. 

Write  for  further  information. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Finds  Modern  Methods  Offset  Need  for  Experience — Expert  Tells  Grocers  of  Credit  Loss 
Ration  in  Their  Business — Branham  Decries  Waste  Arising  From  Multiplicity  of  Can  Sizes — 

Stressess  Problems  of  Distribution — Grocers  Warned  to  Bring  About  an  End  to  Special  Pri¬ 
vileges — Future  Will  Bring  Modern  Grocery  Outlets — Consumers  Have  Been  Directly  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  Present  Conditions  in  Trade.  • 


Finds  .modern  methods  offset  need  for  experi¬ 
ence — One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  Louisville 
Survey  was  the  lesson  earned  in  credit  extension  and  busi¬ 
ness  failures,  declared  Wroe  Alderson,  business  specialist  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  addressing  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Summarizing  the  Commerce  Department’s  findings  relating 
to  the  credit  functions  of  retail  grocers,  as  well  as  describing 
the  application  of  the  work  in  the  credit  field  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  Louisville  merchants  since  the  completion  of  the 
survey,  Mr.  Alderson  stated  that  the  credit  business  conducted 
by  the  retail  grocery  store  is  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of 
stores  in  other  fields;  that  the  grocery  store  extends  greater 
credit  service;  that  grocers  have  the  highest  percentage  of  col¬ 
lections  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  credit  losses,  and  that  the 
application  of  modern  methods  is  more  important  and  necessary 
than  long  experience. 

The  outstanding  points  of  Mr.  Alderson’s  talk  follow: 

‘‘The  third  section  of  the  department’s  report  on  the  national 
retail  credit  survey  was  published  yesterday.  The  summary 
tables  carried  in  this  study  permit  comparison  between  the  ci’edit 
activities  and  those  of  the  other  tjT)es  of  retail  outlets.  For  all 
retail  outlets  covered  in  this  nation-vnde  study  58.6  per  cent  of 
sales  volume  was  on  a  cash  basis  and  41.4  per  cent  on  a  credit 
basis. 

“The  retail  grocei-y  store  showed  a  somewhat  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  credit  business  than  the  average.  Of  all  sales  volume  in 
the  2,164  retail  grocery  outlets  covei-ed  49.9  per  cent  were  credit 
sales.  No  chain  stores  are  included  in  this  figure  for  grocery 
establishments.  Some  independent  gi'ocery  stores  doing  business 
entirely  on  a  cash  basis  are  included.  When  only  retail  stores 
making  some  sales  on  a  credit  basis  are  considered,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  sales  done  on  credit  for  all  types  of  outlets  was  50.7  per 
cent  and  for  grocery  stores  60.3  per  cent. 

“Grocery  stores  and  other  outlets  with  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  sales  made  for  cash  are  mainly  engaged  in  supplying  food 
and  clothing.  Of  this  group  of  outlets  handling  products  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption  the  grocery  store  is  extending  credit  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  type.  In  other  respects 
the  credit  business  of  the  grocery  store  compares  favorably  with 
other  types  of  outlets. 

“A  collection  percentage  was  computed  showing  the  ratio  of 
collections  during  the  month  to  accounts  outstanding  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month.  This  ratio  indicates  the  length  of  time 
which  accounts  on  the  average  remain  on  the  books,  'fhe  highest 
percentage  figure  for  all  classes  of  outlets  was  for  the  grocery 
store.  The  collection  percentage  for  grocery  stores  was  66.8  per 
cent,  as  against  44.1  per  cent  for  all  types  of  outlets.  In  credit 
losses  conditions  for  the  grocei-y  store  were  somewhat  better 
than  the  average  for  all  outlets.  Losses  on  open  credit  for  all 
stores  were  0.6  per  cent  and  1.2  per  cent  on  installment  credit. 
For  the  gi'ocery  store  giving  open  credit  only  the  ratio  of  bad 
debts  to  credit  sales  was  0.7  per  cent. 

“It  would  appear  that  up-to-date  business  methods  are  of  more 
importance  than  long  experience  in  the  trade.  In  only  two  in¬ 
stances  of  the  thii-ty  prospective  failures  did  the  merchant  allege 
that  chain  store  competition  was  a  principal  factor  in  putting 
him  out  of  business.  Figures  recently  published  by  the  chain 
store  association  seem  to  show  that  the  rate  of  business  mor¬ 
tality  in  Louisville  among  retail  grocers  has  been  but  little  af¬ 
fected  by  the  growth  of  the  chain  store.  Percentage  of  mer¬ 
chants  going  out  of  business  annually  at  the  time  when  chain 
stores  were  scarcely  known  in  this  city  was  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  the  percentage  going  out  of  business  annually  at 
the  present  time. 

“The  loose  credit  extended  by  the  retailer  to  his  customer  was 
frequently  found  to  be  an  extension  of  the  easy  credit  giveh  him 


by  the  wholesalers  and  other  suppliers.  Some  retailers  going 
out  of  business  failed  owing  forty  or  fifty  creditors.  Althougn 
the  wholesaler  is  not  responsible  usually  for  setting  up  w'eak 
outlets  of  this  kind,  once  a  retail  store  is  established  the  whole¬ 
saler  can  be  prevailed  on  to  give  more  and  more  liberal  credit 
treatment  until  an  account  has  been  rolled  up  which  may  never 
be  met.  The  retail  grocers  of  Louisville  accepted  these  two 
points  in  the  credit  survey  as  the  ones  of  central  importance  to 
them  in  attempting  to  improve  conditions.  They  reasoned  that 
if  bankruptcy  was  largely  due  to  loose  extension  of  credit  to  the 
consumer  and  this  resulted  in  turn  from  easy  credit  given  by  the 
v/holesaler,  something  would  have  to  be  done  about  the  latter 
condition.  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  among  leaders  of 
the  Louisville  Retail  Association,  a  plan  was  formulated  and  of¬ 
fered  to  the  wholesale  grocers  for  their  consideration.’’ 

Decries  Waste  Arising  From  Multiple  Can  Size.s — One  of  the 
points  stressed  most  strongly  by  Thomas  F.  Branham,  president 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Grex’ers’  Association,  in  his  conven¬ 
tion  address  at  Dayton,  was  the  need  to  eliminate  waste  result¬ 
ing  from  a  multiplicity  of  sizes  in  canned  foods. 

Mr.  Branham  also  placed  great  emphasis  on  his  analysis  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  proposed  modification  of  the  Pack¬ 
ers’  Consent  Decree. 

Distribution  was  also  considei-ed  by  Mr.  Branham,  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  a  need  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  trade 
for  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  definition  of  distribution. 
There  is  indisputable  proof,  Mr.  Branham  feels,  that  the  costs 
of  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  as  such  have  been  spectacu¬ 
larly  reduced  during  the  past  five  years  and  that  the  deflation 
has  not  yet  reached  its  end. 

“To  me  it  is  a  duty  to  appeal  for  co-operation  in  the  effort  to 
eliminate  the  waste  now  going  on  in  the  multiplicity  in  sizes  in 
canned  foods.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  moving  forward  this  program  and  the  canners  are  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  effort.  The  saving  would  mean  millions 
of  dollars  and,  of  great  importance,  the  elimination  of  deceptive 
selling. 

“The  note  of  optimism  that  I  hear  among  wholesalers  and  in¬ 
dependent  retailers  suggests  the  application  of  much  of  what 
we  have  heard  and  studied.  Men  are  bringing  their  business  up 
to  the  1930  model  and  are  realizing  on  their  improved  program. 
There  may  be  hai’d  work  and  sacrifice,  but  the  rewards  can  now 
be  tabulated,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  and  the  work  of  such  associations  as 
yours  and  ours. 

“It  is  reliably  estimated  that  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  of 
America’s  population  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  inde- 
jiendent  wholesale  and  retail  system  of  distribution.  One  would 
assume  that  every  possible  advantage,  without  discrimination, 
would  be  given  the  small  independent  merchant  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  established  system  of  distribution.  But  the  effective 
friends  of  the  independent  merchant  are  few  and  far  between. 

“The  manufacturer  gets  protection  from  Congress  from  out¬ 
side  competition  through  high  tariffs.  His  products  are  further 
protected  by  patent,  trade-mark  and  copyright  laws.  Labor  and 
agriculture  are  protected  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
high  tariffs,  through  exemption  from  anti-trust  laws,  and  mil¬ 
lions  are  being  poured  into  the  co-operatives  directly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  the  farmers. 
The  railroads,  steamships,  insurance  companies,  banks,  etc.,  ars 
all  protected  by  both  national  and  State  laws  that  minimize 
competition  and  standardize  their  economic  welfare  upwai-d. 

“What  a  tough  and  hardy  individual  this  independent  merchant 
is  I  His  back  is  big  and  broad,  but  even  this  back  will  eventually 
collapse  if  additional  burdens  are  thoughtlessly  thrown  on. 
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Cannery  Tomatoes— Results  of  Three 
Year’s  Tests  of  Varieties 

By  FRED  W.  GEISE 
Bulletin  No.  318 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  College  Park,  Maryland 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


Relative  Time  of  First  Harvest 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  earliness  of  the 
varieties  tested,  the  data  from  thirteen  of  the  tests 
were  examined  and  tabulated.  Those  varieties  were 
classified  as  early  from  which  not  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  yield  was  harvested  at  the  time  of  the  first 
picking  of  the  entire  test.  The  varieties  that  were  har¬ 
vested  for  the  first  time  at  the  second  picking  of  the 
plots  were  classified  as  mid-season.  All  varieties  that 
were  not  harvested  during  the  first  and  second  pick¬ 
ings  were  classified  as  late  in  the  time  of  ripening. 

TABLE  X. 

Relative  Time  of  First  Harvest  of  Different  Varieties 
of  Tomatoes. 

As  Indicated  By  Variety  Tests  of  1926,  1927  and  1928. 


Variety 

Early  Mid-season 

Late 

Summary 

Gr.  Baltimore 

1  Tests 

12  Tests 

0  Tests 

Mid-season 

Columbia 

0 

13 

0 

Mid-season 

Ind.  Balto. 

1 

12 

0 

Mid-season 

Tri-State 

1 

11 

1 

Mid-season 

Marglobe 

7 

6 

0 

Early — Mid-season 

Bonny  Best 

13 

0 

0 

Early 

Stone 

0 

5 

8 

Mid-season — Late 

Norton 

0 

6 

7 

Mid-season — Late 

The  Bonny  Best  variety  was  the  first  to  ripen.  Mar- 
globe  for  the  most  part  ripened  a  few  days  later  than 
the  Bonny  Best  and  earlier  than  the  Baltimore  group. 
The  time  of  the  first  picking  was  about  the  same  for 
all  varieties  of  the  Baltimore  group.  Since  the  Stone 
and  the  Norton  were  decidedly  later  in  the  time  of 
ripening,  they  were  classified  as  mid-season  to  late 
among  the  varieties  under  consideration. 

I.ength  of  Harvest  Season 
The  results  of  five  tests  for  each  season  w^ere  selected 
and  the  number  of  days  determined  between  the  first 
and  the  last  harvest  for  each  variety,  as  a  measure  of 
the  length  of  the  harvest  season. 

TABLE  XL 


Length  of  Harvest  Season  of  Different  Varieties  of  Tomatoes. 
Days  Between  First  and  Last  Harvest. 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Means 

Variety 

Days 

Days 

Days  Total  Days 

Test  No. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  .3  4  5 

Gr.  Balto. 

58  58  .33  43  54 

50  57  5.3  41  46 

.34  34  42  46  48 

697 

47 

Ind.  Balto. 

51  51  33  43  54 

50  57  53  41  46 

.34  40  42  41  48 

684 

46 

Tri-State 

58  58  21  55  35 

50  57  53  41  46 

42  34  35  46  48 

679 

45 

Marglobe 

51  51  40  .55  59 

54  57  53  41  46 

42  40  42  46  48 

725 

48 

Bonny  Best  43  43  29  29  40 

46  57  53  32  .37 

20  —  42  35  41 

.547 

39 

Stone 

36  44  33  55  .39 

.50  57  53  41  46 

.34  40  42  46  48 

674 

45 

With  the  exception  of  Bonny  Best,  which  had  a  mean 
length  of  harvest  of  39  days  or  approximately  a  w’eek 


less  than  the  other  varieties,  the  mean  length  of  har¬ 
vest  was  from  45  to  48  days. 

Distribution  of  the  Fruit  During  the  Harvest  Period 
Fifteen  tests  were  selected,  five  each  for  the  seasons 
of  1926,  1927  and  1928,  and  the  mean  number  of  har¬ 
vests  annually,  determined  for  each  variety.  The  per 
cent  of  the  mean  yield  for  each  variety  of  the  15  tests 
for  each  harvest  was  calculated  and  expressed  graph¬ 
ically.  (Graphs  I  to  VI.) 

Seven  pickings  were  made  of  the  Greater  Baltimore 
variety  over  a  period  of  47  days.  The  peak  of  the  crop 
was  harvested  at  the  fourth  picking,  at  which  time  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  yield  was  obtained. 
This  amount  figured  as  tons  per  acre  would  be  about 
1.7  tons  under  Coastal  Plain  conditions  and  nearly  2.3 
tons  for  the  Piedmont  region. 

The  graph  representing  the  Indiana  Baltimore  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Greater  Baltimore.  (Graphs 
I  and  II.) 

For  the  fourth  harvest  the  peak  was  25.63  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  Indiana  Baltimore  as  compared  with 
25.05  per  cent  for  the  Greater  Baltimore. 

Graph  III  representing  the  Tri-State  variety  shows  a 
distribution  of  total  yield  which  is  very  desirable.  In¬ 
stead  of  showing  a  pronounced  peak  harvest,  there  are 
three  pickings  that  differ  less  than  .5  per  cent  of  the 
total  yield.  Such  a  distribution  of  the  yield  allows  a 
grower  to  handle  his  crop  with  greater  facility. 

The  distribution  of  the  Marglobe  yields  (Graph  IV) 
differs  in  two  respects  from  those  already  described, 
(a)  An  additional  harvest  period  shows  that  this  va¬ 
riety  has  a  longer  harvesting  season  than  any  other  in 
the  tests.  (See  Table  XI.)  (b)  There  is  an  irregularity 
in  percentage  of  yield  during  the  middle  of  the  season ; 
the  fourth  harvest  yielded  22.49  per  cent,  the  fifth 
14.68  per  cent  and  the  sixth  25.23  per  cent  of  the  total 
yield. 

Again  the  Bonny  Best  variety  has  shown  character¬ 
istics  of  yields  that  place  it  in  a  class  distinct  from  the 
other  varieties.  The  fourth  harvest  yielded  30.69  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  which  is  5.06  per  cent  greater 
than  Indiana  Baltimore,  the  next  highest.  Also  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  total  crop  was  harvested  during 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  picking  periods. 
From  the  data  presented  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bonny 
Best  is  distinctly  a  short  season  variety. 

Insofar  as  the  long  seasonal  distribution  of  yield  of 
the  Stone  variety  is  concerned,  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
Greater  Baltimore  and  related  varieties.  It  is  usually 
desirable  for  a  canning  variety  to  have  such  a  spread. 

A  comparison  of  the  graphs  presented,  shows  the 
Tri -State  to  be  outstanding  because  of  its  desirable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  yield.  The  Marglobe  variety  is  of  interest 
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for  giving  one  more  picking  than  the  other  varieties, 
which  of  course  lengthens  the  season  somewhat  for  the 
variety.  There  are  three  varieties,  namely.  Greater  Bal¬ 
timore,  Indiana  Baltimore  and  Stone,  that  are  more  or 
less  parallel  in  their  behavior  from  the  standpoint  of 
yield  distribution  and  are  desirable  in  this  respect.  The 
yield  distribution  exhibited  by  the  Bonny  Best  is  very 
undesirable  for  a  canning  house  tomato,  because  such 
a  behavior  adds  to  the  glut  during  the  height  of  the 
picking  season. 

Canning  Tests 

During  the  season  1927  a  test  was  conducted  at  Col¬ 
lege  Park  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  raw  stock  of  the  different  varieties  and  the  yield 
of  manufactured  product  resulting  from  a  ton  of  raw 
stock.  These  figures  are  presented  in  the  following 
table. 

TABLE  XII. 

Percent  of  United  States  Grades  of  Raw  Stock  for  the  Season 
of  the  Different  Varieties,  and  Yield  in  Cases  Per  Ton  of 
Raw  Stock. 


Yield  in  Cases*  Per  Ton 
Percent  U.  S.  Grades  of  Raw  Stock 

U.  S.No.  1  U.  S.No.2 


Varieties 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Culls  Raw  Stock 

Raw  Stock 

Total 

Columbia 

45.1 

50.3 

4.6 

16.2 

13.9 

30.1 

Tri-State 

61.2 

33.0 

5.8 

25.4 

8.7 

34.1 

Ind.  Balt. 

64.1 

31.5 

4.4 

25.8 

10.2 

36.0 

Norton 

61.4 

35.2 

3.4 

24.7 

10.4 

35.0 

Bonny  Best 

65.6 

30.4 

4.0 

27.6 

10.1 

37.7 

Gr.  Balt. 

63.6 

32.2 

4.2 

25.6 

10.0 

35.6 

Stone 

61.4 

34.9 

3.7 

24.5 

9.9 

34.4 

Marglobe 

75.1 

22.5 

2.4 

32.8 

8.1 

40.9 

*A11  references  to  the  canned  goods  means  No.  2  size  cans  and 
24  per  case. 


The  physical  grading  of  the  raw  stock  was  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  time  of  harvest.  Grading  was  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Standards  for  Cannery  tomatoes,  March  1,  1926. 
Some  of  these  standards  are  set  forth  as  follows :  “The 
minimum  size  may  be  fixed  by  agreement  between 
buyer  and  seller.  Tomatoes  below  this  specific  mini¬ 
mum  size  shall  be  classed  as  culls.”  Considerable 
thought  was  given  to  this  point  from  the  standpoint  of 


practicability  under  actual  field  conditions.  Insofar  as 
this  test  is  concerned,  a  “two  inch  minimum  size”  was 
adapted  for  both  the  U.  S.  No.  1  and  the  U.  S.  No.  2 
and  tomatoes  falling  below  that  requirement  were 
classed  as  culls.  “Minimum  size”  was  defined  as  mean¬ 
ing  “the  greatest  diameter  of  smallest  fruit  measured 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  running  from  stem  to  blossom 
end.”  In  practice  it  was  found  that  by  having  only 
one  “minimum  size”  to  deal  with  throughout  the  entire 
operation  in  grading,  the  culls  could  be  separated  from 
the  No.  I’s  and  No.  2’s  simultaneously  with  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crop,  thereby  saving  considerable  effort 
if  the  canner  should  choose  to  do  further  grading  at  the 
factory. 

Table  XII  shows  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
varieties  on  the  graded  basis.  A  study  of  the  grade  re¬ 
quirements  reveals  all  the  factors  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  percentage  of  No.  I’s,  No.  2’s 
and  culls,  and  in  this  particular  test  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  fruit  were  perhaps  the  most  important  factors 
in  making  a  comparative  study  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties.  A  comparison  of  6  of  the  9  varieties  graded  shows 
a  range  for  U.  S.  No.  1  from  61.2  to  65.6  per  cent  and 
for  U.  S.  No.  2  a  range  from  30.4  to  35.2  per  cent.  Mar- 
globe  graded  75.1  per  cent,  U.  S.  No.  1,  22.5  per  cent, 
U.  S.  No.  2,  2.4  per  cent.  Columbia,  which  represents 
the  other  extreme,  graded  45.1  per  cent;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
50.3  per  cent ;  U.  S.  No.  2,  4.6  per  cent  culls. 

Marglobe  graded  highest  in  U.  S.  No.  I’s  of  all  the 
varieties  tested,  while  Columbia  represented  the  other 
extreme.  After  the  grading  operation  for  each  harvest 
the  raw  tomato  stock  was  canned  at  the  Experiment 
Station  canning  plant,  which  is  operated  for  experi¬ 
mental  work  and  has  the  necessary  facilities  for  effect¬ 
ing  control  similar  to  those  found  under  commercial 
conditions. 

Table  XII  gives  the  total  cases  per  ton  from  a  given 
variety,  together  with  the  relative  amounts  making  up 
the  total  from  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  raw  stock. 
The  Marglobe  yielded  3.2  cases  more  per  ton  than  did 
Bonny  Best,  which  was  next  to  the  highest,  and  from 
4.9  to  6.8  cases  more  than  Greater  Baltimore,  Norton, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Tri-State  and  Stone.  The  fact  that 


Graph  I.  Percentage  of  total  yield  of  Greater 
Baltimore  which  was  harvested  at  each 
picking. 


Graph  II.  Percentage  of  total  yield  of  In¬ 
diana  Baltimore  which  was  harvested 
at  each  picking. 


Graph  III.  Percentage  of  total  yield  of  Tri 
State  which  was  harvested  at  each 
picking. 
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Marglobe  yielded  so  many  more  cases  per  ton  may  be 
explained,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  its  globular 
shape.  In  contrast  with  this  is  Columbia,  which  lacks 
popularity  among  the  canners  on  account  of  its  some¬ 
what  flattened  form  and  has  more  or  less  of  a  corky 
navel  at  the  blossom  end.  The  percentage  of  waste  runs 
high.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  yield  of  cases  per  ton 
of  raw  stock  as  indicated  in  the  table. 

It  should  be  noted  in  Table  XII  that  the  results  for 
U.  S.  No.  1  raw  stock  and  the  yield  of  manufactured 
stock  per  ton  of  raw  material  are  apt  to  be  higher  than 
they  would  be  under  strictly  commercial  conditions, 
since  the  procedure  in  experimental  work  is  conducive 
to  less  waste  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cannery. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Tomato  variety  testing  in  Maryland  dates  back  to 
1889-1890  when,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  102  lots  of 
seed,  comprising  80  different  named  varieties,  were 
tested.  Walker’s  recent  survey  (1926-1927)  for  1926 
revealed  that  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone  were  the 
most  popular  canning  varieties,  while  the  Tri-State  va¬ 
riety  ranked  third.  The  Marglobe  was  grown  on  but  2 
per  cent  of  the  farms  surveyed  in  1926  and  18  per  cent 
of  the  262  farms  surveyed  in  1927. 

During  the  three  years,  1926,  1927  and  1928,  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Extension  Service  co-operated 
in  conducting  a  series  of  variety  tests  in  the  important 
tomato  producing  regions  of  the  State. 

A  comnarison  of  the  yield  records  shows  that  for  the 
Coastal  Plain  region  Marglobe  is  possibly  slightly  su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  the  other  varieties  with  reference  to 
yield.  Since  it  is  also  resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt,  it  is 
highly  recommended  for  planting  on  wilt  infested  soil. 

A  test  conducted  at  College  Park  showed  the  Mar- 
"lobe  to  be  outstanding  with  reference  to  per  cent  of 
U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  the  yield  in  cases  of  canned  product 
per  ton  of  raw  stock. 

A  study  of  Fusarium  wilt  distribution  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  1927.  The  survey  showed  the  more  heav- 
ilv  infested  wilt  areas  to  be  in  the  Coastal  Plain  region. 
(Fiff.  1.) 

The  Greater  Baltimore  group  produced  a  mean  yield 
of  9.5  tons  per  acre  for  the  three  years  in  the  Piedmont 


region  and  8.5  tons  in  the  Coastal  Plain  region.  For 
highest  yields,  varieties  of  the  Greater  Baltimore  group 
are  recommended  for  the  Piedmont  region.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  preference  as  to  which  one  of  the 
Greater  Baltimore  group  should  be  used. 

Marglobe  yielded  three  cases  per  ton  more  than  did 
Bonny  Best  and  from  5  to  6  more  than  the  varieties  of 
the  (Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone  group.  Columbia 
yielded  lowest  in  cases  per  ton.  This  test  was  conducted 
for  only  one  year  and  the  ratio  of  U.  S.  No.  1  to  U.  S. 
No.  2  and  culls  undoubtedly  will  vary  from  season  ro 
season  for  a  given  variety. 

The  relative  time  of  first  harvest  was  determined  for 
the  varieties  tested  and  was  used  as  a  basis  for  classi¬ 
fying  them  with  respect  to  earliness  of  ripening.  The 
following  classification  resulted:  Bonny  Best,  early; 
Marglobe,  early  to  mid-season;  Greater  Baltimore,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Indiana  Baltimore  and  Tri-State,  mid-season; 
Stone  and  Norton,  mid-season  to  late. 

The  number  of  days  between  first  commercial  and 
last  commercial  picking  was  determined.  Bonny  Best 
had  a  mean  length  of  harvest  of  39  days  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  week  less  than  the  other  varieties  among 
which  the  harvest  was  from  45  to  48  days. 

A  study  was  made  which  showed  the  seasonal  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  yield  for  each  variety.  A  comparison  of 
the  distribution  graphs  showed  the  Tri-State  to  be  out¬ 
standing  in  that  the  yields  during  the  height  of  the 
season  were  very  evenly  distributed  over  three  pick¬ 
ings,  which  is  a  very  desirable  feature.  Marglobe 
showed  the  longest  harvesting  season  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  tested,  while  Bonny  Best  exhibited  a  short  harvest 
season  with  about  70  per  cent  of  the  crop  harvested  in 
three  pickings,  a  tendency  that  would  add  to  the  glut 
during  the  peak  of  the  season. 
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Graph  IV.  Percentage  of  total  yield  of  Mar¬ 
globe  which  waa  harvested  at  each  picking. 


Graph  V.  Percentage  of  total  yield  of  Bonny 
Best  which  was  harvested  at  each 
picking. 


Graph  VI.  Percentage  of  total  yield  of  Stone 
which  was  harvested  at  each  picking. 
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Hamachek 


Distributor 


PATENTED 

United  States  .  .  .  May  26,  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  t  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  light  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


RS 


COUONIAL  BOY  COPYBIOKTBD 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  146  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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THE  END. 


CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY 
IN  PORTUGAL 

ACCORDING  to  information  furnished  the  Depart- 
r\  ment  of  Commerce  by  American  Consul  Samuel 
T.  Lee  at  Lisbon,  in  a  report  dated  May  23,  little 
progress  was  made  during  the  last  twelve  months  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry.  The  demand 
from  abroad  tends  to  decrease  especially  from  Great 
Britain,  which  country  was  formerly  the  best  customer 
of  Portuguese  packers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
prospects  for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  for  1930  are 
satisfactory. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  exported  from 
Portugal  during  the  calendar  year  1929,  as  follows : 


(Figures  in  pounds) 

Canned  Olives 

Brazil . 3,835,565 

United  States . . .  145,669 

Portuguese  Colonies .  528,251 

Others .  77,741 


Total  . 4,587,226 

Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Paste 

England  .  501,694 

Argentina  .  35,776 

Portuguese  Colonies .  291,779 

Others  .  33,193 


Total  .  862,442 

Other  Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Brazil  .  117,785 

Portuguese  Colonies .  351,166 

Others .  47,820 


Total .  516,771 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING  INDUSTRY  IS 
EXPANDING,  SAYS  SPECIALIST 

The  grower  of  the  strawberry  industry  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  so- 
called  luxury  crops  in  recent  years,  says  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Time  was  when  the  strawberry  season 
was  limited  practically  to  the  season  of  locally  grown 
berries.  Fast  transportation  and  refrigeration 
changed  this,  until  now  consumers  may  enjoy  straw¬ 
berries  practically  the  year  round.  Within  ten  years 
the  commercial  acreage  of  strawberries  has  increased 
from  93,420  acres  in  1920  to  202,180  acres  in  1929,  and 
a  projected  area  of  183,680  acres  this  year. 

“The  commercial  strawberry,”  says  J.  W.  Strow- 
bridge,  in  a  technical  bulletin  on  the  origin  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  commercial  strawberry  crop,  just  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,”  is  believed  to 
be  a  descendant  of  the  wild  meadow  strawberry  native 
to  the  country.  The  crossing  of  this  wild  strawberry 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  with  the  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  from  Chili  resulted  in  hybrids  from 
which  the  strawberry  grown  at  the  present  time  de¬ 
veloped. 

“Market  production  began  about  1800,  but,  because 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  varieties  then  grown, 
only  small  quantities  were  produced,  and  those  in  local¬ 
ities  near  points  of  consumption.  The  expansion  of 
the  industry  as  a  commercial  proposition  began  about 
1860,  and  has  been  encouraged  by  improvement  in 
methods  of  culture  and  by  the  development  of  varieties 
which  are  adapted  to  meet  the  variety  of  growing  con¬ 
ditions  in  many  producing  sections,  and  which  have 
qualities  that  give  a  reasonable  assurance  of  delivery 
in  good  condition  to  distant  markets.  Refrigeration 
and  other  improvements  in  transportation  have  aided 
the  development  of  the  industry  in  sections  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  centers  of  consumption.” 

The  industry  has  experienced  marked  changes.  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  the  leading  strawberry-producing  state  in 
1920,  but  Louisiana,  an  earlier  producing  area,  now 
leads  in  acreage  and  production.  The  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  of  acreage  in  Louisiana  this  year  is  24,600  acres, 
as  against  6,500  acres  in  1920.  Tennessee  in  1920  had 
11,090  acres  in  strawberries,  and  reached  a  peak  of 
26,220  acres  in  1924.  The  estimate  for  this  year  is 
13,450  acres. 

Missouri  is  second  in  acreage  this  year,  with  16,710 
acres  planted,  followed  by  Arkansas  with  14,870  acres, 
and  Maryland,  11,750  acres.  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  are  the  leading  carload 
markets,  but  the  consumption  in  these  markets  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  is  indicated  by  carload  receipts, 
as  augmented  by  increasing  motor  truck  transporta¬ 
tion.  Indicative  of  the  greater  use  of  motor  transpor¬ 
tation,  Delaware  last  year  trucked  strawberries  as  far 
as  Montreal,  Canada. 

Mr.  Strowbridge  has  written  a  comprehensive  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  various  phases  of  the  strawberry  indus¬ 
try  discussions  of  areas  of  production,  yields,  acreage 
trends,  production  and  shipments,  varieties,  the  indus¬ 
try  by  states,  costs  of  transportation  and  market  re¬ 
ceipts.  It  has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  Technical  Bulletin  180-T,  under  the  title 
“Origin  and  Distribution  of  the  Commercial  Straw¬ 
berry  Crop.” 
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Olney  Separator  and  Washer 
For  peat,  lima  beam,  cherries,  etc. 

Traps  dirt,  gravel  and  stones.  Floats  off  thistles,  skins, 
sticks  and  twigs.  Then  subjects  the  product  to  a  thorough 
spray  washing.  The  most  efficient  Pea  Washer  ever  devis^. 
The  stones  it  will  get  will  amaze  you — stones  that  may  now 
be  going  into  your  cans. 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 
For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large  articles. 

There  is  no  chance  for  any  foreign  material  to  pass 
this  Washer.  It  is  so  designed  that  everything 
drops  away  cleanly.  A  wonderful  smut  and  worm 
dirt  remover.  Reduces  inspection,  trimming  and 
com  waste  materially.  Use  two  in  each  line  and 
insure  100%  cleanliness  in  your  corn. 


Olney  Skimmer 

For  peas,  beans,  etc. 

The  flume  section  only  of  the  Olney 
Washer  used  as  a  feeder  for  a  Blancher  to 
remove  thistles,  skins  and  trash.  Strongly 
recommended  when  a  bad  thistle  situation  is 
encountered. 


WASHERS 

YOU  NEED 


To  insure  clean  cans  and  a  thoroughly 
clean  product,  every  canner  needs  the 
Washing  Machines  shown  on  this  page. 

You  will  build  Good  Will  and  repeat 
buyers  by  keeping  foreign  material  of 
every  nature  out  of  your  cans. 

Modern  practice  calls  for  every  possible 
precautionary  measure — first,  to  keep 
foreign  material  out  of  the  raw  product  so 
far  as  possible — second,  to  use  the  most 
efficient  machines  you  can  buy  to  trap  and 
sep>arate  out  everything  objectionable  that 
comes  from  the  helds,  containers,  etc. 

Just  a  few  of  our  Washers  are  shown  on 
this  page.  Send  for  our  complete  General 
Catalog  showing  Washers  and  Cleaners  for 
every  product. 

Sprague  -  Sells  Corporation 

Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Peerless  Rotary  Tomato  Washer 
For  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beets,  and  other 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

A  scientifically  designed  and  substantially  con¬ 
structed  Rotary  Washer.  So  built  that  all  dirt 
drops  away  freely.  For  bad  clay  condition  with 
tomatoes  we  recommend  using  a  Soaking  Tank 
ahead  of  the  Peerlesss  Washer  to  assure  thorough 
results.  Never  injures  good  tomatoes — but  how  it 
does  get  rid  of  the  dirt  and  mold. 


Wolfinger  Can  Washer 

Washes  the  cans  upside  down  so  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  foreign  material  to  remain  in 
them.  Rights  them  again  at  discharge.  One 
should  be  in  every  line  just  ahead  of  your 
Fillers.  Thoroughly  efficient  sprays  start  and 
stop  with  the  machine,  avoiding  water  waste 
and  Insuring  thorough  cleaning  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  a  recent  letter,  a  canner  using  food  brokers 
writes : 

“We  have  a  broker  who  has  never  written  much  business 
for  us  but  who  is  always  giving  us  long  winded,  reasons-why 
letters,  regarding  conditions  in  his  market.  It  seems  as  if 
we  will  have  to  get  another  broker  if  we  are  to  get  any  sales 
in  that  market.  Conditions  do  not  worry  us  half  as  much 
as  lack  of  orders.” 

While  we  are  not  all  given  the  ability  to  be  cham¬ 
pions,  most  of  us  can  do  some  one  thing  better  than 
another.  There  is  some  particular  thing  in  which  we 
usually  excel. 

Food  brokers  are  not  different  from  other  business 
men.  One  may  be  the  poorest  letter  writer  among 
fifty,  another  may  be  a  one  line  broker,  excelling  in  the 
sales  and  representation  of  some  line  he  likes  and  not 
doing  as  well  in  selling  others;  one  may  be  like  the 
broker  written  about: 

He  may  be  apt  at  describing  conditions  and  slow  in 
getting  the  business.  The  principal’s  job  is  to  get  the 
best  out  of  each,  bolster  the  weak  points  in  the  sales 
campaigns  and  strategy  of  each  and  in  the  end,  benefit 
to  just  the  degree  in  which  he  is  successful  in  doing 
this. 

Not  knowing  either  broker  or  canner  in  (luestion,  I 
should  say  that  the  chances  are  fifty-fifty  each  is 
equally  at  fault  because  no  more  is  being  done  in  the 
market. 

If  any  balance  can  be  found  in  favor  of  either,  the 
broker  would  probably  be  able  to  make  out  the  better 
cases  regarding  the  reasons  why  he  has  been  unable 
to  produce  thus  far. 

This  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  reach. 

No  broker  in  business  today  is  in  business  for  his 
health  alone  or  for  the  fun  of  paying  office  rent,  over¬ 
head,  etc.  He  is  in  business  to  make  money,  and  he 
only  makes  money  as  he  makes  sales.. 

He  calls  often  on  his  buyers,  in  his  home  market  at 
least ;  he  should  and  usually  does  know  conditions  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  principal  can. 

Having  reported  these  conditions,  it’s  up  to  the 
principal. 

About  the  time  the  great  war  ended  and  for  a  year 
or  two  after  you  read  in  sales  circles  a  great  many 
“Pep”  letters.  There  was  a  lot  of  Hurrah,  boys,  let’s 
go  and  get  ’em! 

The  stony  stares  and  stolid  silences  of  professional 
buyers,  enjoying  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  a 
buyer’s  market,  soon  ended  the  era  of  “you  do  it,  I’ll 
set  back  in  the  office  and  watch”  sales  management. 

A  sales  manager  today  must  do  a  whole  lot  more 
than  this. 


His  first  and  most  important  job  is  to  correctly  ana¬ 
lyze  market  reports  furnished  by  his  field  men,  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  the  trade  and  by  his  brokerage 
representation. 

Having  done  this,  he  must  next  fit  the  sales  policies 
of  his  house  into  the  picture  in  such  a  way,  if  possible, 
as  will  enable  him  to  do  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Present  profits  may  sometimes  be  well  sacrificed  to 
the  gaining  of  trade  recognition  and  position  if  the 
market  is  a  new  one. 

This  may  be  heresy  but  I  maintain  that  the  market 
reporter,  so  called,  among  brokers,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  types  of  brokers  if  his  reports  can  be  and 
are  used  as  they  should  be. 

The  hardest  job  any  man  in  selling  today  has  to  do, 
is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  wise  firm  has 
pretty  nearly  given  up  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  develop¬ 
ments  but  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  up  with  them. 

An  Irishman  best  described  the  situation  today  when 
he  said,  “Sure,  and  w’e  have  to  run  like  hell  to  stay 
where  we  are.” 

If  you  step  up  to  a  circus  poster  and  look  at  it  from  a 
distance  of  six  inches,  what  do  you  see?  Nothing  but 
a  blob  of  color,  not  at  all  like  the  big  twenty  four  sheet 
comprising  the  layout. 

Look  at  it  from  across  the  street  and  the  beautiful 
ladies  are  riding  snow-white  horses  down  the  road  just 
as  they  did  when  you  were  a  boy  and  they  appear  to 
you  just  as  the  artist  intended. 

You  are  so  close  to  your  problems,  know  them  so 
intimately  and  know  so  well  why  certain  things  can’t 
be  done  that  you  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  man 
trying  to  look  at  a  circus  poster  and  know  what  it  is 
about  while  standing  six  inches  away  from  it. 

Your  broker,  reporting  market  conditions  is  stand¬ 
ing  across  the  street,  he  sees  the  picture  in  its  true 
relation  to  your  business  and  intentions.  Instead  of 
pep  letters  to  your  brokers,  instead  of  railing  at  them 
and  to  others  about  their  shortcomings,  get  out  in  the 
field  with  an  open  mind.  Look  about  you  with  un¬ 
prejudiced  eyes  and  understanding,  learn  what  is 
going  on. 

It  will  keep  you  on  the  jump  but  you’ll  learn  things. 

When  this  letter  is  being  written,  one  of  the  deans 
of  the  canning  profession  has  been  away  from  home 
for  three  weeks,  eating  in  hotels,  sleeping  in  Pullman 
cars  and  it  will  be  at  least  a  week  before  he  is  back  in 
his  office. 

He  is  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

One  personal  word,  five  minutes’  conversation  by  a 
buyer  with  a  canner  who  is  honest  and  well  posted 
regarding  the  current  crop  situation,  are  worth  more 
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to  them  both  than  reams  of  correspondence  and  sheaves 
of  posting  telegrams. 

If  your  broker  writes  you  that  his  market  is  swing¬ 
ing  to  low  grades,  that  it  is  definitely  going  to  lower 
priced  merchandise,  don’t  pooh,  pooh  the  idea. 

Get  on  the  job  or  send  some  one  you  can  trust  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  toward  righting  the  matter. 

Get  your  word  in  quickly  as  to  your  opinion  as  to 
how  the  situation  can  best  be  met. 

Start  by  selling  your  broker  all  over  again  regarding 
the  worth  of  your  line.  Then  carry  the  gospel  to  your 
dealers.  Carry  it  to  your  wholesaler  anyway  and  to 
your  retail  dealers  if  possible. 

Then  thank  your  lucky  star  you  had  a  broker  in  that 
market  who  reported  conditions  faithfully  to  you  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  what  business  he  could  get  without 
complaining  until  there  wasn’t  any  more  to  be  had 
in  worth  while  volume. 

Instead  of  “hurrah,  boys,”  letters,  give  your  brokers 
and  customers  facts  about  your  products,  policies  and 
ideals. 

If  you  turn  down  an  offer  for  merchandise,  tell  your 
broker  why  you  do  it.  Tell  him  in  such  a  way  he  can 
show  your  wire  or  letter  to  his  buyer  and  maybe  he 
will  get  the  business. 

If  you  have  brokers  who  are  getting  a  fair  amount 
of  business,  not  varying  a  great  deal  from  year  to  year, 
look  into  the  matter  at  once  if  you  haven’t  been  getting 
frequent  market  reports  from  them. 

The  chances  are  the  market  is  slipping  away  from 
you  and  your  broker  don’t  know  it. 

Give  the  fellow  credit  who  sees  others  getting  the 
business  he  knows  should  be  yours  and  who  has  intes¬ 
tinal  fortitude  enough  to  tell  you  about  it  and  the  same 
time,  gives  you  his  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be 
kept  coming  your  way. 

Let  your  brokers  help  you  all  they  can  and  be  glad 
they  do  it. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

V/hat’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


Geneseo  Plant  Being  Overhauled — The  former  can¬ 
nery  of  Wm.  Numsen  &  Sons,  at  Geneseo,  Ill.,  which 
was  sold  last  December,  has  undergone  a  complete  over¬ 
hauling  and  rearrangement  of  machinery,  many  re¬ 
placements  being  made  to  bring  the  factory  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency  for  the  season’s  pack.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are :  Frederick  L.  Stevens, 
president;  Attorney  Harry  Brown,  vice-president,  and 
R.  B.  Clift,  secretary-treasurer.  Crops  contracted  for 
this  season’s  pack  consist  of  900  acres  of  corn  and  300 
acres  of  peas,  and  are  now  being  canned.  About  20 
acres  of  string  beans  will  be  packed. 

Wants  Cannery — Robert  Larson  is  soliciting  inter¬ 
ested  parties  for  the  establishment  of  a  cannery  at 
Flora,  Ill. 

Adding  Beets — The  Lake  Odessa  Canning  Company, 
Lake  Odessa,  Mich.,  are  adding  beets  to  their  output 
this  season. 

New  Boiler  House — The  Quaker  Maid  Company,  Inc., 
are  putting  up  a  new  125  foot  smokestack  at  their  new 
boiler  house,  built  at  the  Bloomdale,  Ohio,  cannery. 


Ohio  Tomato  Clubs — About  1,000  Ohio  growers  of 
tomatoes  for  the  canning  industry  are  co-operating  in 
the  more  and  better  tomato  per  acre  clubs,  which  are 
sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

Many  canners  are  taking  part  by  offering  a  bonus  for 
increased  yields  of  tomatoes,  and  are  assisting  in  dis¬ 
tributing  the  information  from  the  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  service. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  most  of  the  important  to¬ 
mato-producing  districts  of  the  state  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  “tomato  clubs,”  whose  members  follow  the  “ten 
commandments”  drawn  up  by  the  university  special¬ 
ists. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives,  aside  from  distrib¬ 
uting  information  to  the  growers,  is  the  collection  of 
information  and  data  on  the  conditions  under  which 
tomatoes  are  grown  in  this  state  for  the  canning  trade. 

Similar  work  is  under  way  among  the  growers  of 
sweet  corn  for  the  canning  trade,  with  the  growers  or¬ 
ganizing  into  clubs  for  receiving  the  recommendations 
and  assistance  of  the  extension  service. 

Importers  Elude  Tariff — Sugar  importers,  eager  to 
beat  the  tariff  law,  Tuesday,  June  17,  diverted  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  steamer  Einar  Jarl,  loaded  with  2,722  tons, 
from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  and  thereby  saved  about 
$15,000.  The  steamer  arrived  at  Norfolk  Tuesday, 
whereas  had  she  continued  on  to  New  York  she  would 
not  have  arrived  until  Wednesday,  and  the  new  tariff 
law  would  then  have  been  in  effect,  according  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Prepared  for  “Hall  of  Fame” — Mrs.  Janet  Walker,  a 
business  woman  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  a  visitor  in 
San  Francisco,  having  come  to  California  as  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  the  American  Foreign  Trade  Coun¬ 
cil,  whose  sessions  were  recently  concluded.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  have  been  mentioned  for  the  proposed 
Philippine  Hall  of  Fame  for  their  invention  of  the  co- 
coanut  “milking”  process,  by  means  of  which  milk  is 
extracted  from  cocoanuts  when  first  picked  from  the 
trees.  The  milk  is  used  in  all  ways  that  cow  milk  is 
employed.  They  have  also  developed  a  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  form  of  honey.  This  product,  called 
coco-hon-ee,  is  a  combination  of  cocoanut  and  sugar, 
and  is  being  sold  in  California. 

Pacific  Nurserymen  Meet — The  Pacific  Coast  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nurserymen  will  hold  its  twenty-eighth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  San  Francisco,  July  8-11,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel.  Ways  and 
means  for  increasing  the  business  of  Pacific  Coast  nur¬ 
series  through  national  advertising,  co-operative  sell¬ 
ing  and  constructive  legislation  will  be  discussed.  The 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  developing  of  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  will  be  outlined  and  this  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  of  considerable  interest  to  California  can¬ 
ners  who  are  doing  independent  work  along  the  same 
lines. 

Salmon  Schooner  Movie  Star — The  Alaska  Packers 
schooner  Metha  Nelson,  formerly  engaged  in  the 
salmon  trade  between  Alaska  and  San  Francisco,  has 
been  sold  to  a  motion  picture  producing  company,  and 
will  be  used  for  the  filming  of  “The  Sea  Wolf.”  Alter¬ 
ations  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $60,000. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 1250  Metal  Boxes  20  inches  long  by  15 
inches  wide  by  8  inches  deep. 

DeForest  Canning  Co.,  DeForest,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Urschel  Snipping  Machine  for  Goose¬ 
berries,  Cherries  and  Cranberries.  Used  one  season 
in  A-1  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1761  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
FOR  SALE— 

1  Circular  Peerless  Exhauster. 

Thomas  &  Co,,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Here’s  a  real  bargain: 

1  Large  Capacity  Wonder  Cooker  for  Nos.  2  and  3 
cans. 

1  Harris  Hoist. 

1  150  gallon  capacity  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle,  prac¬ 
tically  new. 

2  Can  Elevators  with  Track  Run-way. 

2  40  X  60  Closed  Kettles. 

All  the  above  in  practically  new  condition  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  sale.  Write  ,  telegraph  or  telephone. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Block  bounded  by 
Lombard,  Concord  and  Fallsway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Morgan  Nailing  Machine,  complete 
with  motor. 

Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2, 
No.  2i  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price 
reasonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Complete  Roller  Conveyor  500  ft.  long, 
excellent  condition. 

2  Economy  Portable  (Hand  or  Electric  Operated) 
Elevators,  good  as  new’.  Write  or  wire  for  parti¬ 
culars. 

Maryland  Pipe  &  Steel  Corp., 

Ostend  &  Scott  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— One  Second  hand  8  h.  p.  Horizontal  En¬ 
gine  in  good  condition.  Will  stand  inspection.  Price 
$100.00. 

Willard  Moore,  Pearson,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Eight  new  Horizontal  Steel  Retorts  or 
Sterilizers  40”  x  72”  with  cars  for  same,  made  of 
steel  bars,  with  the  following  dimensions:  6  feet,  27 
inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep.  '■  Also  Steel  Trucks 
for  same,  with  tracks  on  them  that  jibe  with  tracks 
on  inside  of  retorts.  They  are  easier  to  use  than 
vertical  retorts  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— One  Pea  Podder  and  one  Tomato  Pulp 
Finisher  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1756  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Good  used  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  2  and 
No.  3  cans,  also  one  Tomato  Trimmings  Pump 
Must  be  in  good  condition  and  priced  reasonable. 

H.  L.  Shields,  English,  Ind. 

WANTED— Several  Max  Ams  No.  128  Automatic  Double 
Seamers,  1917  models.  Please  state  the  equipment 
and  best  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A- 1762  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Liquid  Filler  for  No.  10  cans  that  will 
fill  Syrup  accurately,  similar  to  Ayars  or  Elgin. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WANTED— New  or  second-hand  Sprague-Low  Steamer 
and  Crusher. 

F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  374  Washington  St., 

New  York  City. 
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_ For  Sale — Plants _ 

FOR  SALE— We  have  about  million  and  half  fine 
Marglobe  Tomato  Plants  for  immediate  shipment. 
Plants  are  large  and  stocky  and  will  please  you. 
Phone  or  wire  us  our  expense  for  prices.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  good  delivery.  Also  have  about  couple  million 
Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Railhead,  Glory  and 
Flatdutch  Cabbage  Plants. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


For  Sale — Factories 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1757  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  who  has  had  14  years  experience 
with  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines  for  round  cans.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  on  automatic  Can  Making  Machines;  can  also  rebuild  them 
Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1763  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Grapefruit  Canning  Plant,  fully  equipped 
at  Auburndale,  Florida.  On  switch  both  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  “Line  Railroad.  Capa¬ 
city  over  100,000  cases. 

Edmund  Rushmore,  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  -  Canning  Factory  equipped  for  packing 
fancy  tomatoes,  pears,  kraut,  pickles,  catsup,  jellies, 
etc.,  for  $5500.  Ideal  location.  Established  trade. 
Must  sell  on  account  of  old  age.  Wonderful  opport¬ 
unity. 

D.  M.  Kay,  530  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Help  Wanted 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  [up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly'desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— Capable  Superintendent  for  Can  Making  Factory. 
State  years  of  experience,  give  references  and  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 

Mark  W.  Judd  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

WANTED — Processor  experienced  in  the  cooking  of  Green  Beans 
and  Crushed  Corn.  Season  starts  about  July  first  and  ends  about 
November  first.  State  experience  and  salary  wanted. 

Hartlove  Packing  Co.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — All  round  practical  canner  and  millwright  for  small 
plant  in  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Must  understand  packing  of 
fancy  Cherries,  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Puree,  able  to 
handle  help  and  keep  machinery  in  repair.  Work  starts  at  once. 
Give  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  B-1754  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Accountant  with  23  years  experience,  13 
years  with  one  of  the  largest  canners  of  the  country,  desires  a 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  Seattle,  Washington.  References 
furnished  and  required. 

Address  Box  B-1759  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND” 


If  you  need  a  Bean  Cutter  this 
year,  please  write  or  wire  us 
NOW  this  year  we  cannot 
guarantee  prompt  deliveries  at 
the  last  moment,  because  of  the 
volume  of  business  we  are  book¬ 
ing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  anticipate  your 
requirements. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


(Successors  to  Z.  P,  Townsend  the  original  patentee) 


L. 
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AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINfMI  OP  TIN  PlATt  •  BiACK  IRON  ^  CALVANI/CP  IRON  •  fIBAt 


Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
hack  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Aa  an  inaurance  againat  loaa 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltiviore,  Md. 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

tVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

WelU  and  Patapnco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


PEAS— BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Ballimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co..  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


1.05 

5.60 


1.15 


1.00 

Out 


1.60 

oloo 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 8.16 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  8.10 

Large,  No.  2Vi .  8.20 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  8.26 

Medium,  No.  2% . . .  — — • 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  .  2.66 

M^ium.  No.  2% . .  2.70 

Small.  No.  2% . - .  2.66 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq .  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  aq .  2.80  8.00 

RAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 16 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  2 'A  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.25 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .86 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard.  No.  10 .  4.75 

I.IMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.80 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1-36 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  .  8.60 

Soaked.  No.  2 .  1.06 

BEETSt 

Baby.  No.  2 .  1-76 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Cut.  No.  10 .  4.60 

Whole.  No.  10 .  4.50 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  4.50 

Standard  Diced.  No.  2 . 96 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.15 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  2 . 8714 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split.  No.  10 . -. .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1-40 

No.  10  .  6.60 

PEASt 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskaa,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^4 . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10 _ 


1.90 

1.’20 

sisi) 


1.16 

4.76 


1.66 

1.36 

1.30 

1.20 

■"92% 

6.60 

1.11 

8.90 


1.16 

6.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard.  No.  2 . 95  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.00  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  4.50 


40 

86 

02% 

00 

06 

76 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes! . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 1 . 


.85  t  .90 

1.20  . 

1.30  tl.35 

3.60  *3.75 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . , . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.65  +1.65 

1.70  +1.75 

.  *4.75 


.65 
.60 
.95 
.90 

1.. 55 

1.. 50 
4.75 
4.50 

.62% 

..50 
.87% 

.821/ 

1.45  . 

1.42%  1..55 
4.26  . 


.90 


4.00 

.65 

4.25 

.60 

4.00 


.60 

4.35 

.52% 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.76 


4.00 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  7.26 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  11.00 

California  Standard  2% .  3.10 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.66 

12.76 


1.60 

1.85 


14.00 

3.26 

3.60 

3.76 


1.20 

6.26 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

No.  1  .  1.15 

No.  6  .  6.00 

PEACHES* 


6.60 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

1.86 

2.20 

.97% 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.20 

2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.90 

Extra  Sliced  Y^ow,  No.  1 . . 

1.60 

1.80 

1.00 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . . . 

1.46 

1.25 

1.42% 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8...-«..._............. 

1.20 

2.76 

4.00 

*  Peeled,  No.  10 . 

6.50 

6.00 

canned  fruits— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


2.95 

3.30 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

„  No.  3  .  1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25 

„  No.  3  .  1.7B 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.76 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.75 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.65 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . .*. . 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . !..!!" 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Ea.stern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . ! 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2!oo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . "... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.66 

No.  10s  .  14.75  12.75 


2.95 

2.70 

2.50 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  .  1.00 

16  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.40 

19  oz.  .  1.60 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


1.16 

1.40 

1.60 


4.06 

2.20 


1.60 

Standards,  4  oz . 

1  9f; 

4.50 

4.76 

5  oz . 

8  oz . . 

.  2  70 

1.80 

2.16 

Selects,  6  oz . 

.  2.Rn 

2.26 

2.76 

3.00 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 


1.30 

iieo 


2.87% 


Columbia  Flat,  No.  1.. 
Flat,  No.  % . 


Medium,  Red,  Tall.. 
SHRIMP* 


SARDINEIS*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 
White,  %8  . 


White,  Is  . 

Blue  Pin,  %8. 
Blue  Fin,  Is... 
Striped,  %8  .... 
Striped,  Is  ..... 
Yellow,  %8  ... 
Yellow,  Is  . 


1.60 

1.62% 

4.86 

2.86 

1.46 

1.56 

2.16 

1.66 

1.70 

1.80 

1.70 

*3.60 

*4.76 

*3.60 

*4.76 

*3.16 

*16.00 

*3.40 

14.00 

9.60 

.17.60 

. . 

7.60 

14.50 

7.00 

12.60 

7.60 

...... 

14.25 
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Knapp 

The  World's 
Standard 
Labeler 


LABELERS — The  1930  Knapp  Labeler  is  still  further  improved  over  all 
other  types  of  machines.  The  force-feed  pasting  device  ensures  a 
100^  pasted  lap.  Simplified  label  guide  adjustments,  1300  label  cap¬ 
acity,  positive  ratchet  type  label  feed,  wide  tilting  conveying  belts,  cold 
or  hot  pickup  gum,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  “Knapp" 
Labelling  is  best. 


CASE  PACKERS — Knapp  Casers  are  standard  equipment  in  nearly  all 
modern  packing  plants  today.  Motor  Driven  or  Hand  Operated — 
there  is  a  Knapp  Caser  to  speed  up  production  and  lower  your  costs. 


CASE  SEALERS — The  Standard-Knapp  Top  Sealer  is  the  new  low  priced 
machine  designed  especially  for  average  canning  factory  requirements. 
It  automatically  glues  and  seals  the  flaps,  making  a  square,  rigid  case. 
A  letter  or  card  will  bring  you  detailed  information. 


‘Si^PRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 

CtNEML  OFFKE  AND  FACTORV 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEWJERSEY 


The  Mortal  Corn  Cutting  Machine 


None  Better,  Faster,  or  More  Durable 


The  half  tone  cut  show§  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 


We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Easkiugr  Machines 
Com  Cnttli^  Machines 
Tor  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Oraln  Com  Cutters 
Iiahelluff  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWM  Boaas  FOUirSBY  k 
MACKXME  CO.,  Iitd. 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Sole  Agrents  for  Canada 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  JUNE  30,  1930 


(iood  Crowing  Weather — Your  Crop  Report  Wanted — 
Quality  More  Than  Ordinarily  Needed  in  Every 
Item — Market  on  leading  Items. 

WEATHER  FAVORABLE — It  has  been  scorch¬ 
ing  hot  all  week  and  up  to  the  time  that  this  is 
written,  in  this  section,  and  in  most  sections, 
but  Old  Prob.  promises  us  showers  and,  in  fact,  show¬ 
ers  in  all  canning  crop  regions  within  the  next  day  or 
so.  And  they  are  needed.  The  good  rains  we  had  re¬ 
cently  were  followed  by  the  intense  heat  and  steady 
breezes  which  dried  up  the  ground  remarkably  fast, 
and  yet  the  past  week  must  be  written  down  as  a  good 
one  for  canners’  crops. 

Pea  canning  is  now  centered  in  the  two  great  pea- 
canning  States,  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  other 
States  having  about  finished  or  entirely  finished  opera¬ 
tions  on  that  item  for  this  year.  And  there  is  no  change 
to  record  in  the  prospects,  named  earlier.  The  Tri- 
States  are  woefully  short  on  peas;  Ohio  is  also  short, 
but  other  States  have  come  through  with  quite  good 
results  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  The  latest  Poly- 
anna  report  is  that  Wisconsin  may  make  up  on  Sweets 
what  she  lost  on  Alaskas  from  the  freeze ;  but,  like  all 
such  reports,  they  may  be  taken  in  reverse,  just  as  the 
stock  market  does. 

The  industry  is  hungry  for  crop  reports  and  we  are 
giving  a  quite  generous  lot  each  week,  but  we  could 
give  more — if  you  will  give  us  more.  This  is  just  a 
ma^^ter  of  swapping  conditions,  and  you  ought  to  be 
willing  to  make  this  even  swap;  in  fact,  it  is  better 
than  even,  because  you  get  20  or  30  for  one  and  better. 
So  let  your  reports  come  now,  and  tell  us  just  how 
crops  are  with  you,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  same  of 
many  other  sections. 


The  market — Baked  beans  show  a  considerable 
flurry  this  week  and  most  of  the  changes  are  not 
upwards. 

Beans — String  beans  remain  quiet  and  the  demand 
is  lacking.  There  are  a  good  many  canners  who  have 
learned  that  it  does  not  pay  to  pack  poor  string  beans, 
and  they  are  carefully  avoiding  that  error  this  year. 
This  will  materially  help  the  market.  Unless  old  Mr. 
Beetle  or  some  other  unforeseen  thing  gets  awful  busy, 
there  will  be  quite  good  bean  crops  in  most  sections, 
and  there  will  be  a  good,  big  pack  of  stringless  beans. 
In  that  case,  the  man  who  has  beans  that  will  not 
measure  high  in  quality  will  find  his  offerings  passed 
by,  and  have  a  mighty  hard  time  to  sell  them.  If  the 
tip  is  in  time :  keep  away  from  such  “house-warmers” 
by  packing  only  fine  quality.  The  people  will  eat  all 
the  fine  beans  you  can  produce,  but  they  will  not  touch 
tough,  poor  beans.  And  the  margin  of  profit  will  be  so 
close  that  you  cannot  afford  to  carry  poor  beans  for 
months. 

Beets — ^There  seems  to  be  some  activity  showing  in 
beets,  and  prices  are  a  little  easier.  This  is  another 
item  that  has  attracted  a  lot  of  new  canners  in  recent 
years,  and  they  need  the  same  advice  as  the  new  bean 
canners — pack  them  well  or  do  not  pack  them  at  all. 
There  is  a  very  good  acreage  of  beets  out,  and  if  the 
crop  gets  through  without  serious  damage,  there  will 
be  a  larger  pack  than  ever  before.  In  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  general  buving  that  means  that  the  poor  qual¬ 
ities  will  not  move.  So  don’t  tie  up  your  money  in  goods 
that  will  not  sell.  Whole  and  diced  No.  lO’s  are  down  to 
$4.50  this  week. 

Carrots — There  has  been  a  little  demand  for  them 
this  week,  principally  for  hotel  or  seashore  supplies, 
and  prices  are  a  little  higher.  A  nice  article  in  canned 
carrots  meets  approyal  from  a  wide  trade.  The  No.  10 
size  cans  sell  at  the  same  price  as  beets. 

Com — ^The  com  crop  is  making  yery  satisfactory 
progress,  and  while  acreage  is  not  as  large  as  originally 
intended,  and  before  the  drive  to  keep  acreage  down 
was  instituted,  if  the  crop  comes  through  there  will  be 
plenty  of  canned  corn.  No  use  closing  your  eyes  to  this 
fact.  You  had  better  take  it  into  your  reckoning,  and 
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then  pack  your  output  in  such  condition  as  to  be  sure 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  fine  article.  Demand  for  spot 
and  future  corn  is  very,  very  quiet,  the  only  buying 
being  for  fill-in  orders  where  the  floors  are  bare.  That 
is  not  unusual,  as  that  is  the  policy  the  buyers  are  fol¬ 
lowing  on  everything,  from  clothespins  to  radios.  There 
are  no  changes  to  record  this  week. 

Peas — Continue  to  be  out  of  quotation  on  this  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  canners  are  backing  away  from  the  buyers. 
Many  buyers  would  like  to  add  to  their  orders,  and 
especially  on  futures,  but  the  canners,  everywhere,  feel 
too  uncertain  about  the  outcome  of  the  pack.  Hot,  dry 
weather  plays  havoc  with  peas,  and  they  are  having 
just  that  in  pea-canning  time.  The  canners  are  wise  to 
wait  until  they  can  see  more  clearly  just  “where  they 
are  at”  before  selling  more.  The  market  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  need  all  the  peas  that  can  be  produced,  if  they  are 
of  good  quality.  But,  remember,  that  the  whole  buying 
humor  has  changed  from  that  which  existed  over  the 
past  five  years  or  so.  Then  it  was  easy  to  sell ;  now  it 
is  very  difficult  to  sell  anything,  regardless  of  the  price 
or  the  condition  of  the  market.  Therefore  the  easiest 
selling  product  is  the  one  you  should  aim  to  have  to  sell. 

Spinach — Some  little  trading  in  spinach  and  No.  3’s 
have  advanced  slightly.  The  knowledge  that  the  pack 
has  been  small  has  gotten  home  to  the  buyers,  but  it 
does  not  move  them,  unless  they  are  out  of  stock. 

Sweet  Potatoes  —  Evidently  some  canners  have 
wished  to  clean  out  the  few  remaining  lots  of  sweets, 
and  the  market  is  slightly  off  this  week.  This  is  canned 
sweet  potato  time,  because  the  raw  product  is  now'  off 
the  market  and  the  hotels  and  others  need  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Canners  ought  to  capitalize  that  fact  and  not  cut 
their  prices,  but  the  only  cleaning-out  process  most  can¬ 
ners  seem  to  know  is  to  cut  the  price. 

Tomatoes — Remain  the  puzzle  of  the  picture.  It  is 
freely  admitted  on  all  sides  that  canned  tomatoes  have 
w^orked  down  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  that  such 
stocks  as  are  held  are  held  to  care  for  regular  trade, 
and  yet  there  always  seems  to  be  someone  ready  to  let 
go  some  tomatoes  and  always  at  the  buyer’s  own  price. 
There  are  no  actual  price  changes  to  record  this  week, 
but  the  market  is  w^eak.  In  fact,  the  market  is  as  weak 
as  the  supply  and  that  constitutes  a  market  contradic¬ 
tion.  But  there  it  is.  The  Ozarks  say  they  have  sold 
about  all  the  futures  they  care  to  take,  but  other  sec¬ 
tions  are  light  on  futures.  The  crop  is  making  pretty 
good  progress  and  is  quite  promising. 

Fruits — California  expresses  contentment  with  the 
w^ay  that  spot  fruits  are  going  out,  and  feels  that  the 
market  will  be  well  cleaned  up  by  the  time  new  pack¬ 
ing  come  on.  Cherry  packers  feel  more  hopeful,  as  it 
has  developed  that  the  R.  S.  P.  pack  is  not  up  to  expec¬ 
tations  by  a  wide  margin.  Fruits  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  are  in  anything  but  a  favorable  condition ;  Mich¬ 
igan  is  coming  through  with  good  crops  and  the  Coast 
is  promised  very  good  crops.  With  the  exception  of 
pineapple,  it  is  likely  that  low  prices  on  fruits,  as  a 
rule,  will  prevail.  They  intend  to  market  their  packs, 
and  will  set  the  new  figures  so  that  the  goods  will  move. 

Fish — Is  coming  in  for  considerable  attention.  The 
big  salmon  advertising  campaign  is  to  be  put  on,  and 
they  are  cleaning  out  stocks  now  by  a  reduction.  Sar¬ 
dines,  on  the  other  hand,  have  advanced.  Shrimp  can 
about  command  its  owm  prices,  and  oysters  are  on  the 
retired  list  for  the  present. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Job  to  Find  Canners  Who  Will  Sell  Peas— Who’s 
“Looney”  Now  Develops — Tomatoes  Inactive — Grape 
Fruit  Prices — Salmon  Lower — Sardines  Higher — 
Com  Quiet — Asparagus  Strong. 

New  York,  June  26,  1930. 

The  MARKET — Again  peas  proved  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  item  in  the  canned  foods  list,  but  active  only 
insofar  as  byers  were  seeking  canners  who  would 
sell,  rather  than  canners  seeking  buyers  who  would 
buy.  This  reversal  of  the  situation  has  proved  almost 
a  shock  to  certain  buyers  in  this  market  who  have 
steadfastly  maintained  that  1930  packs  all  along  the 
line  would  be  of  record  proportions,  and  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  commit  themselves  now.  The  result  is 
that  these  buyers  will  have  little  or  no  stocks  of  qual¬ 
ity  peas  this  year.  Practically  all  lines  are  withdrawn, 
and  canners  are  not  accepting  business  at  any  price  at 
present. 

Tomatoes  have  not  recovered,  although  the  old  pack 
is  just  about  exhausted.  Distributors  seem  satisfied  to 
keep  their  shelves  stocked  without  worrying  about 
warehouse  supplies.  Canners  apparently  are  willing 
to  sell  at  prices  ranging  from  821/2  to  85c  for  standard 
Southern  2s,  and  buyers  therefore  see  no  reason  for 
buying  heavily  when  they  can  buy  in  case  lots  at  the 
same  price  level. 

Prices  have  been  named  on  Porto  Rico  future  grape¬ 
fruit  pack.  Maine  sardines  have  advanced  25c  a  case. 
Prices  on  California  fruits,  1930  pack,  are  not  expected 
until  the  Fourth  of  July  has  passed.  Lower  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  for  salmon  has  not  served  to  bring  about  any 
great  interest  in  buying.  Reports  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  indicate  a  smaller  pack  of  strawberries  than 
earlier  anticipated. 

Grapefruit — Prices  on  future  grapefruit  have  been 
named  by  the  Scoville  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  through  its 
local  agents,  Ashenfelter  &  Balfe.  This  is  for  both 
Florida  and  Porto  Rico  packs.  Porto  Rican  pack  prices 
are:  Fancy  8  oz.,  75c;  No.  2  fancy,  $1.75;  No.  5  fancy, 
$5;  No.  2  broken  sectors  in  fancy  syrup,  $1.50;  No.  5 
broken  sectors  in  fancy  syrup,  $4.25.  The  Porto  Rico 
pack  is  to  be  packed  in  wood  cases,  and  prices  indicated 
will  cover  delivery  charges  to  Atlantic  seaboard  ports 
to  which  the  company  may  have  direct  steamer  service 
from  Porto  Rico.  The  Florida  pack  prices  follow: 
Fancy  8  oz.,  75c;  No.  1  fancy,  95c;  No.  2  fancy,  $1.75; 
No.  2  broken  sectors  in  fancy  syrup,  $1.50 ;  No.  5  fancy, 
$5 ;  No.  5  broken  sectors  in  fancy  syrup,  $4.25,  f .  o.  b. 
Florida  cannery.  On  canned  grapefruit  juice  the  8  oz. 
wsa  set  at  80c;  No.  Is  at  90c;  No.  2s  at  $1.60,  and  No. 
5s  at  $4.50,  all  fancy  sweetened,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  cannery. 

Peas — Demand  has  been  very  good  for  the  new-pack 
peas,  following  the  decision  of  buyers  that  crop  reports 
were  correct  and  that  the  trade  is  going  to  be  short  of 
quality  goods  this  year.  Canners,  however,  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  and  are  not  selling  at  any  price. 
They  feel  that  the  situation  from  their  standpoint  will 
show  more  advantageous  results  if  they  wait  until  later 
in  the  season. 
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Southern  Tomatoes — Buyers  still  seem  ablle  to  pick 
up  spot  lots  of  tomatoes  at  their  own  prices,  regardless 
of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  remaining  stocks 
are  almost  nil.  Canners  are  anxious  to  clear  their 
shelves  of  the  old  pack,  and  are  selling  in  very  small 
lots  at  prices  which  formerly  ruled  for  carloads.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  keeping  their  stocks  very  low. 

Salmon — Lower  prices  prevailing  for  salmon  have 
not  served  to  arouse  any  great  buying  interest  in  this 
market.  Some  business  has  been  done  in  pinks  at  the 
new  coast  basis  of  $1.25  on  tails. 

Sardines — Maine  sardines  have  been  advanced  25c  a 
case,  and  the  higher  price  level  served  to  bring  a  little 
brisker  buying.  Higher  prices  create  business,  while 
lower  prices  scare  it  away,  it  appears. 

Com — ^Very  llittle  business  was  put  through  in  com 
this  week,  although  prices  are  being  held  firmly  by  can¬ 
ners. 

Asparagus — A  strong  undertone  continues  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus,  with  packers  well  sold  ahead. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Making  Holiday  Excuses — So  Many  Have  Held  Off 
That  Buyers  May  Rush  the  Market — Tomatoes  Short. 
Must  Pack  Quality — Corn  Canners  Off  the  Market. 
Busy  With  Pea  Packs. 

Chicago,  June  26,  1930. 

Holidays — a  pre-inventory  lull  has  dampened 
buying  ardor  this  week,  and  the  interspersed 
holiday  will  no  doubt  upset  activities  next  week ; 
but  it  is  expected  that  after  that  time  a  lot  of  active 
canned  foods  trading  must  necessarily  take  place. 

There  have  been  so  many  delayed  bookings  this  year 
as  compared  with  normal  seasons  that  we  may  in  fact 
run  into  a  brief  situation  where  it  may  seem  to  be  a 
seller’s  market.  Buyers  have  beared  the  situation 
now  to  the  danger  point,  and  any  changes  now  will  be 
upward.  No  doubt  most  canners  who  are  amply 
financed  and  can  keep  a  level  head  in  the  times  just 
ahead  can  dispose  of  their  normal  pack  in  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  although  it  may  spread  over  six  months  following 
their  pack  to  do  so. 

Tomatoes — ^Market  continues  to  sag  on  such  spot 
goods  as  are  still  available,  and  buyers’  interest  is  in¬ 
different.  This  same  applies  on  futures,  and  some  can¬ 
ners  are  getting  quite  puzzled  and  impatient  as  to  the 
outlook. 

Everything  we  hear  on  tomatoes  is  bearish,  but  some 
extreme  destructive  weather  sooner  or  later  will  put 
some  interest  in  tomatoes  again. 

The  new  tariff  has  certainly  given  tomato  canners 
everything  they  could  remotely  hope  for  in  the  way  of 
protection;  now  let’s  see  them  produce  some  quality, 
full-of-meat  pack  instead  of  beginning  now  to  scheme 
on  “near  standards,”  “hard-times  standards,”  sloppy 
packs,  etc. 

At  the  tail  end  of  each  pack  we  see  so  much  stuff, 
time  and  again,  of  goods  which  never  should  have  been 


put  in  the  can,  that  it  prompts  one  to  wonder,  “will 
they  never  learn  ?” 

Com — Several  of  the  biggest  operators  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  off  the  market  on  futures,  sold  out  of  spots. 
They  figure  on  an  extra  big  demand  because  of  very 
low  stocks  generally  and  the  pea  shortage  in  the  East, 
although  from  business  registered  recently  there  has 
been  little  encouraging  activity. 

The  cheap  yellow  corn  which  has  been  a  milestone  on 
the  corn  market  all  winter  and  spring  bids  fair  to  show 
a  clean-up  now  shortly.  Many  canners  who  have  lost 
on  the  yellow  com  proposition  this  last  season  will  no 
doubt  now  reduce  their  production. 

Export  Trade  on  Corn — It  is  believed  that  the  sev¬ 
eral  large  factory  experiments  in  Soviet  Russia  this 
summer  on  canning  of  sweet  corn  will  direct  the  Euro¬ 
pean  public  to  begin  to  learn  to  appreciate  this  fine 
product  which  has  thus  far  been  quite  distinctly  Amer¬ 
ican  with  no  acceptance  abroad. 

This  business  should  start  to  open  up  from  the  next 
pack.  Remembering  what  an  impossible  job  it  was  to 
dump  canned  com  onto  anybody  in  Europe  right  after 
the  war.  Old  commissary  men  continue  of  the  “show 
me”  attitude  until  they  see  some  real  orders. 

Peas — Crop  just  coming  into  production  in  Wiscon- 
stin.  Illinois  has  finished  on  Alaskas  with  excellent 
quality  and  good  yield.  It  is  believed  that  Alaskas  in 
Wisconsin  will  be  short  on  volume  and  of  disappointing 
quality.  A  heavy  yield  on  sweets  is  anticipated,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  many  sections  where  sweets  have  not  been 
so  popular  they  will  no  doubt  receive  extra  sales  atten¬ 
tion  this  year. 

Prices  on  new  crop  seem  to  be  unchanged,  but  most 
canners  off  the  market  on  at  least  a  few  of  the  more 
popular  sizes  Alaskas. 

Beans — Southern  beans  now  in  ample  supply,  and  at 
prices  which  are  going  to  insure  popular  consumer  sup¬ 
port.  The  1930  qality  is  also  generally  very  good, 
which  will  engage  a  consumer  interest  that  is  never 
possible  on  inferior  pack. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  year  for  any  canner  to  tiy 
solve  his  producing  problems  by  skimping  his  quality . 

Milk — A  price  readjustment  has  occurred  which  now 
places  milk  no  doubt  at  the  low  ebb  for  the  year,  and 
many  operators  are  taking  this  opportunity  to  contract 
amply  ahead  for  their  expected  needs.  The  heavy 
rains,  fine  pasturage,  and  relatively  cool  weather  have 
kept  up  the  flow’  of  milk  to  maximum,  whereas  dis¬ 
turbed  industrial  conditions  in  large  centers  have  re¬ 
flected  a  considerably  lessened  demand  for  milk  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago. 

Production  Costs — Canners  must  watch  this  angle 
of  their  operations  very  closely  this  year,  and  it  is  not 
the  year  to  try  to  reduce  on  quality  to  accomplish  that 
end. 

Chicago  plans  to  remedy  part  of  its  present  business 
depression  by  a  special  reduced  wage  agreement  with 
the  building  trades  who  have  been  overpaid  (and  more 
recently  entirely  unemployed)  ;  such  a  movement  is 
also  equally  in  order  in  connection  with  many  cannery 
raw  products,  and  it  is  up  to  growers  (and  all  supply 
people)  to  look  at  the  necessities  of  the  present-day  sit¬ 
uation  and  assist  the  canner  to  effect  finished  costs 
which  will  attract  enlarged  consumption. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Weather  Ideal — Cleaning  Out  Tomatoes — A  Few  Who 
Take  Future  Orders — Beans  Very  Quiet — Packing 
Now  Going  On — Crops  Promising — Business  Condi¬ 
tions  Need  Attention. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  June  26,  1930. 

WEATHER — Ideal  growing  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past 
week  for  both  tomatoes  and  beans,  although 
from  a  few  localities  we  are  advised  that  more  rainfall 
is  needed. 

Spot  Sales — Several  cars  of  2s  standard  tomatoes 
sold  last  week,  and  in  most  instances  some  particular 
canner’s  last  car.  These  sales  were  made  at  80  to  82i/:>c 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  One  extra  large  car  of  spot  No. 

1  standard,  10  oz.,  tomatoes  sold  at  52i/2C. 

Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — There  are  just  a  few  cars  of 
spot  2s  standard  tomatoes  unsold  in  the  district.  Some 
of  these  can  be  bought  at  80c,  others  are  held  at  82V2C- 
In  our  section  of  the  Ozarks  it  might  be  possible  to  buy 
a  few  mixed  cars  of  spot  tomatoes :  No.  1  standard,  10 
oz.,  55c;  2s  standard,  80c  to  821/2C.  Carload  buyers  who 
know  that  they  will  need  to  replenish  their  stock  of  to¬ 
matoes  before  any  new  pack  is  ready  for  shipment 
should  give  immediate  attention  to  the  purchase  of 
same,  if  they  expect  to  draw  from  the  Ozarks. 

Future  Tomatoes — It  appears  that  the  majority  of 
the  tomato  canners  in  the  Ozarks  sold  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  all  the  cars  of  future  tomatoes  that  they 
cared  to  sell,  and  have  been  out  of  the  market  for  some¬ 
time.  There  is  another  class  of  future  tomatoes  on 
basis  of  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  471/2  to  50c;  No.  300  cans, 
141  2  ozs.,  GTV-iC  to  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  70  to 
721/2C;  No.  2  standards,  75c  to  80c;  No.  21/2  standards, 
$1.05  to  $1.10.  Firm  orders  could  probably  be  con¬ 
firmed  on  No.  2  extra  standards  at  871/2  to  90c;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1.20;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00.  Thd  limited 
number  of  canners  who  have  offerings  of  future  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  market  now  want  to  have  a  few  cars  sold 
for  shipment  as  soon  as  packed,  due  to  the  limited 
warehouse  space,  or  for  the  reason  they  want  to  realize 
some  early  receipts  of  ready  cash. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  have  been  practically  no 
sales  of  spot  green  beans  in  either  No.  2  cuts  or  No.  10 
cuts  during  the  past  week.  Canners’  holdings  of  spot 
beans  are  very  limited. 

Future  Green  Beans — There  has  been  no  revision  in 
prices  that  we  have  quoted  from  time  to  time  in  our 
trade  letters.  Orders  could  probably  be  confirmed  at 
prices  that  should  certainly  prove  highly  satisfactory 
to  buyers. 

New  Pack  Beans — A  number  of  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  are  now  packing,  drawing  their  supply  from  the 
fields  that  were  seeded  early,  and  we  are  informed  that 
the  quality  is  proving  very  fine,  indeed.  Most  of  the 
beans  packed  in  the  Ozarks  are  cut  green  stringless, 
and  the  big  end  of  the  pack  goes  into  No.  2  and  No.  10 
cans.  Just  a  few  canners  packe  in  a  limited  way  whole 
green  beans,  but  mostly  in  No.  2  cans. 

Bean  Crop  Conditions — In  some  parts  of  the  Ozarks 
the  fields  that  were  set  early  only  promise  about  50  per 
cent  yield.  The  fields  from  later  setting  may  show 


some  increased  production.  It  is  customary  with  some 
canners  to  hav'e  their  growers  seed  considerable  acre¬ 
age  during  the  month  of  June,  but  to  just  what  extent 
this  is  being  carried  out  this  year  we  have  not  yet 
learned. 

Tomato  Crop  Conditions — ^There  are  indications  that 
the  crop  in  general  throughout  the  Ozarks  is  more 
promising  at  this  date  than  at  this  time  last  year.  A 
larger  per  cent  of  the  tomato  acreage  was  set  earlier 
than  usual,  and  in  manj’^  early  fields  there  is  now  con¬ 
siderable  fruit  on  the  vines.  It  seems  probable  that 
canners  here  and  there  will  be  packing  tomatoes  before 
the  end  of  July.  There  is  always  considerable  per  cent 
of  growers  who  are  late  in  getting  their  plants  set  in 
the  fields  for  various  reasons,  and  this  is  probably  the 
case  this  year.  A  good  many  canners  will  not  pack  any 
tomatoes  whatever  until  after  the  first  of  August. 
However,  we  expect  some  canners  will  have  carlots  of 
new-pack  tomatoes  ready  for  shipment  between  Au¬ 
gust  5th  and  10th.  Canners  are  expecting  to  realize 
somewhat  better  prices  on  early  shipment  cars  than 
those  sold  for  season’s  shipment. 

Business  Conditions — It  is  no  secret  that  there  has 
been  a  general  depression  in  the  channels  of  trade,  es- 
l^ecially  in  all  lines  of  merchandising.  It  appears  that 
this  depression  has  been  seriously  felt  by  the  jobbing 
grocers,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  has  been  the  case  with 
retail  grocers.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  observe 
any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
the  jobbing  business  to  bring  about  some  improvement 
in  trade  conditions,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  material  improvement  until  some  effort  is  put  for¬ 
ward  by  those  engaged  in  the  lines  of  merchandising 
which  are  so  seriously  effected.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  meetings  held  by  any  of  the  State  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Associations,  or  by  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  or  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  to  discuss  these  matters,  and  if  possible  to 
formulate  some  plans  that  would  render  material  as¬ 
sistance  to  bringing  business  conditions  generally  back 
to  normal.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  there  are  a 
great  many  idle  wage  earners  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  a  fact  also  this  condition  has  prevailed 
over  a  period  of  a  goodly  number  of  months.  The  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  rural  districts 
has  been  affected  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  prices  that  have  been  ruling,  and  are 
still  ruling,  on  many  leading  food  products.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  present  depression  in  the  channels 
of  merchandising  will  be  a  long  time  in  making  any  im¬ 
provement  without  concerted  effort  is  made  to  better 
conditions  by  those  who  are  most  seriously  effected. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


All  Shrimp  Canneries  Idle,  Due  to  Closed  Season — 
Stringless  Bean  Pack  About  Finished  with  Fair 
Pack — Prices  Unsettled. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  27,  1930. 

SHRIMP — The  sea-food  canning  plants  are  shut 
down  completely  now,  as  the  closed  season  for  the 
canning  of  shrimp  went  into  effect  on  June  1st  and 
aside  from  a  few  of  the  smaller  factories  in  Mississippi 
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and  Louisiana  that  are  putting-  up  small  quantities  of 
crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  for  the  raw  sea-food  markets, 
the  sea-food  canneries  are  all  shut  down  tight  and  the 
little  towns  that  once  presented  scenes  of  great  activ¬ 
ity  in  a  commercial  way,  have  now  donned  the  aspect 
of  deserted  villages.  This  inactive  condition  will  pre¬ 
vail  through  the  months  of  June  and  July  by  virtue  of 
the  Conservation  law  and  may  be  prolonged  through 
August  and  part  of  September  if  the  shrimp  are  un¬ 
suitable  to  can  when  the  Fall  season  opens  up  on 
August  1st.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  season,  the 
shrimp  in  the  bays  are  sometimes  too  small  to  can  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  opening  of  the  shrimp 
canning  season  is  postponed  until  the  shrimp  get  of 
larger  size  and  this  delays  opening  of  the  Fall  shrimp 
pack  30  or  40  days. 

Last  .year,  the  shrimp  were  of  the  right  size  to  can 
from  the  start  and  Alabama  put  out  one  of  the  largest 
August  packs  in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  only  pack  that  Alabama  had  the 
whole  year.  Let  us  hope  that  Alabama  will  get  off  to 
an  early  start  this  year  and  keep  it  up  for  the  balance 
of  the  season,  because  her  standing  in  the  sea-food 
canning  league  clearly  indicates  the  need  of  plenty  of 
pinch-hitters  to  boost  up  her  batting  average  to  show 
up  more  runs  on  the  score  board  with  cases  of  canned 
shrimp  and  cove  oysters. 

Very  few  shrimp  have  been  caught  this  past  week 
which  has  somewhat  stimulated  the  demand  and  the 
raw  shippers  of  headless  shrimp  have  quickly  disposed 
of  those  that  have  been  produced.  No  trouble  is  antici¬ 
pated  of  disposing  all  the  Gulf  shrimp  available  now, 
as  the  stock  is  large  and  fancy  and  the  raw,  headless 
shrimp  market  will  absorb  all  that  is  produced  at  this 
time.  The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  small,  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — The  stringless  bean  pack  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  and  it  w'on’t  be  long  and  it  will  be  all  over  with. 

The  crops  have  done  remarkably  well  all  through  the 
drought,  but  now  with  a  scorching  sun  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reaching  up  to  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  there 
is  very  little  to  look  for. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  beans  stand  a  good 
deal  of  dry  weather  and  this  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  by  the  crops  this  season,  w^hich  seem  to 
have  been  put  to  a  test  and  they  made  a  dandy  good 
showing.  Ilow'ever,  the  cool  nights  that  we’ve  had  up 
to  this  past  w^eek,  no  doubt  assisted  materially  to  put 
the  crops  over. 

The  bean  pack  has  been  carried  on  under  trying  con¬ 
ditions  this  year  and  w'hile  abnormal  business  condi¬ 
tions  were  a  big  factor  that  burdened  the  pack,  yet  the 
carry-over  of  a  good  quantity  of  beans  from  last  year’s 
pack  probably  has  made  it  more  of  a  problem  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  new  pack  and  may  be  the  cause  of  having  to 
sell  the  new  pack  at  a  low^er  price  than  ordinarily 
would  have,  if  the  carry-over  stock  had  been  smaller. 
The  buyers  don’t  fail  to  point  out  this  condition  of  the 
market  to  the  packers  and  its  effect  has  been  felt  in 
the  irregularities  of  prices  which  the  packers  have 
been  asked  to  meet. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
opening  prices  of  beans  have  been  too  high  this  season, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  not  follow^ed  the  trend  of  other 
canned  foods  which  has  been  of  lowering  the  prices. 


Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  certainly  is  good 
food  for  thought  and  an  intimation  to  the  canners  to 
check  up  on  the  situation  and  don’t  lay  back  and  be 
caught  napping.  Of  course,  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
question  and  it  has  to  be  viewed  from  both  angles  and 
thoroughly  studied  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true 
situation. 

Canners  have  undoubtedly  put  forth  every  effort  to 
lower  the  cost  of  production  to  meet  legitimate  com¬ 
petition  and  should  now  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  may  be  spoken  of 
as  unsettled  at  this  time  and  adjustment  is  in  order, 
so  let’s  get  ’em  more  uniform. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY." 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canntnj  Trade." 


Orders  Small  but  Spot  Buying  Is  Active — New  Opening 
Prices  to  Be  Delayed — Beginning  on  Apricots — Try¬ 
ing  to  Arrive  at  Proper  Price  for  Canning  Peaches. 
Tomato  Prices  Normal — Chary  About  Poor  Quality 
Beans — Market  W’^aiting  for  More  Pineapple. 

San  Francisco,  June  26,  1930. 

SPOT  ACTIVE — Spot  business  continues  quite 
active  on  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  reports 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  of  very  lim¬ 
ited  stocks  on  hand.  As  has  been  the  case  for  some 
time,  orders  have  been  rather  small  in  size,  but  unu¬ 
sually  numerous.  Buyers  do  not  anticipate  that  open¬ 
ing  prices  in  the  1930  pack  will  be  lower  than  the  prices 
prevailing  on  spot  goods,  but  do  not  care  to  make  heavy 
commitments.  Opening  prices  on  California  canned 
fruits  will  not  be  brought  out  for  several  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans,  and  in  the  meantime  everv 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  stocks  of  old  pack  fruits  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Apricots — The  packing  of  apricots  is  under  way  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley  district,  but  the  output  there  will 
not  be  especially  large.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and 
the  growing  districts  around  San  Francisco  Bay  pack¬ 
ing  will  not  get  under  way  for  about  two  weeks.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  crop  will  be  dried  this  year 
than  in  1929,  owing  to  the  heavy  carryover  of  the  can¬ 
ned  pack. 

Peach  Prices — Interest  is  now  centering  on  the  price 
to  be  paid  growers  for  canning  peaches,  and  several 
meetings  of  growers  and  canners  have  been  held  during 
the  past  week  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  price  and  ar¬ 
range  for  holding  the  pack  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 
Fruit  is  in  sight  for  a  pack  of  fully  20,000,000  cases, 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  much  more  than  13,000,000 
cases  can  be  moved.  The  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers’  price  of  $30  a  ton  for  No.  1  cling  peaches  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
and  some  plan  is  being  urged  which  will  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  growers  who  suffer  losses. 

Tomatoes — A  few  canned  tomatoes  are  still  too  be 
had  from  first  hands,  but  most  canners  are  reserving 
their  stocks  for  their  regular  trade,  and  quotations  are 
largely  nominal.  The  cool  weather  that  has  prevailed 
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in  California  during-  the  past  six  weeks  has  reterded 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  many  fields  are  not  in  the 
best  of  shape.  However,  it  is  the  general  report  that 
there  is  little  blight  and  more  favorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions  may  result  in  a  full  crop. 

Beans — Canners  will  go  easy  on  the  packing  of  low- 
grade  string  beans  this  year,  if  they  are  to  profit  by 
last  year’s  experience.  The  better  grades  moved  off  in 
good  shape,  but  quite  a  quantity  of  the  low  end  stuff 
was  still  on  hand  this  spimg,  and  much  of  it  has  been 
dumped  at  prices  which  represent  a  loss.  Quite  a  bit  of 
it  is  still  in  first  hands. 

Pineapple — Opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple 
are  expected  any  day,  and  will  probably  be  out  before 
this  can  be  placed  in  print.  The  record  pack  of  1929 
has  been  moved  and  the  spring  pack  has  gone  into  con¬ 
sumption  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  shipped.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  coming  pack  has  been  disposed  of  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  a  market  seems  in  sight  for  the  full  output 
of  10,000,000  cases  that  is  expected.  . 

Salmon  Advertising — A  contract  calling  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  one  million  dollars  in  advertising  canned 
salmon  in  the  newspapers  has  been  signed  by  A.  W. 
Wittig,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  president  of  the  Northwest 
Salmon  Canners  Association.  The  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  is  planned  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  is  sponsored  by  more  than  thirty  packers  of 
the  Northwest,  producing  about  3,500,000  cases  of  can¬ 
ned  salmon  each  year.  The  first  of  the  advertisements 
is  scheduled  to  appear  about  the  first  of  July. 

Cannery  Report — The  first  annual  statement  of  the 
Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corporation  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  Seattle  headquarters  of  the  concern 
over  the  signature  of  President  G.  W.  Skinner.  In  part 
the  report  is  as  follows:  “Cannery  operations  resulted 
in  a  pack  of  605,617  cases  in  1929.  As  was  planned 
when  the  consolidation  of  the  constituent  companies 
took  place,  a  number  of  economies  were  effected  during 
the  year.  The  entire  output  was  packed  in  seven  of  the 
eleven  canneries  owned  by  the  company,  and  a  saving 
effected  by  the  closing  of  the  remaining  four.  It  is 
planned  to  handle  the  pack  of  the  coming  season  in  the 
same  manner.  Sales  of  salmon  have  been  disappointing 
and  the  rather  favorable  opening  price  did  not  continue 
throughout  the  year.  The-  general  curtailment  of  buy¬ 
ing  by  the  public  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  left  the 
company  with  a  considerable  inventory  and  deprived  it 


of  the  profits  which  under  normal  conditions  it  would 
have  realized. 

“We  have  taken  several  steps  to  improve  the  volume 
of  sales.  A  very  constructive  forward  movement  was 
made  during  the  year  in  advertising  and  pushing  the 
Tcy  Point’  brand  in  certain  markets  of  the  United 
States  with  excellent  results.  The  management  has  de¬ 
cided,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  similar  but  broader  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  distribution  of  other  brands,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  although  the  expense  will  be  considerable,  that 
it  will  be  warranted  by  making  our  brands  nationally 
known.” 

Olives — Some  careful  thinning  of  olives  has  been 
done  in  certain  of  the  olive-producing  districts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  year,  following  the  bringing  out  of  an  au¬ 
thoritative  work  on  olive  thinning  and  other  methods 
employed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.  When  olives 
were  first  planted  in  the  state  on  a  commercial  scale 
no  efforts  were  made  to  secure  fruit  of  large  size,  since 
it  was  used  exclusively  for  the  making  of  oil.  When  the 
pickling  of  ripe  olives  was  developed  on  a  commercial 
scale  a  demand  set  in  for  olives  of  large  size,  and  this 
gained  further  impetus  when  it  was  found  that  the 
pickled  article  could  be  canned. 

The  demand  is  now  for  pickle  olives  of  large  size  and 
much  experimenting  has  been  done  to  secure  the  fruit 
that  brings  the  highest  price.  Heavy  fertilization  was 
found  to  increase  tree  growth,  but  to  have  little  effect 
on  the  size  of  the  fruit.  In  fact,  the  fruit  continued  of 
small  size,  with  the  added  disadvantage  that  it  ripened 
late  and  bore  sparingly  the  following  year.  Thinning 
was  found  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
providing  the  variety  was  a  good  one.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  makes  thinning  profitable  and  brings  about 
early  ripening. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  production,  only  the  large 
sizes  have  been  pickled  and  canned  in  recent  years,  and 
considerable  fruit  that  would  formerly  have  been 
packed  is  now  converted  into  oil.  Olives  measuring 
nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  classed  as 
small,  and  each  added  sixteenth  of  an  inch  represents 
another  grade,  these  being  in  succession  medium,  large, 
extra  large,  mammoth,  giant,  jumbo  and  colossal. 
Sometimes  the  added  price  of  one  grade  over  the  next 
lowest  amounts  to  as  much  as  $75  a  ton,  suggesting  the 
interest  shown  in  any  plan  for  increasing  the  size  of  the 
fruit. 


Sooner  or  Later  --  Better  Now 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  all  facts  on  our 
new  and  improved  DUPLEX  CASER. 

New- Way  Canning  Machines  Co. 

IMPROVED  DUPLEX  CASER  Hanovcr,  Pa. 
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Statistics  In  The  Canning  Industry 

Everyone  producing,  distributing  or  handling  canned  foods  in 
any  way,  needs  the  vital  statistics  of  the  industry  to  proceed 
intelligently. 

Kept  in  the  desk  for  instant  reference  Xhe  Almanac 
of  the  Canning  Industry  will  answer  any  statistical 
questions,  and  every  question  pertaining  to  canned  foods,  and 
also  tell  you  what  machinery  and  supplies  are  used  and  the 
firms  suppling  them. 

ORDER  Extra  Copies  NOW. 

The  Almanac  is  a  real  Encyclopedia  of  canning  statistics  and 
information.  To  mention  a  few  contents: 


Statistics  of  all  Packs 
Federal  &  State  Food  Laws 
Cut  Out  Weights 
Weights  required  on  Labels 

CannedFood  Census  Reports 
Acreage,  Yield  and  Values  of 
all  canners*  crops. 

State  Associations  Officers, 
Meeting  Times  Etc. 


Market  Prices — Monthly,  for 
all  canned  foods. 

Box  Specifications  -  Wooden, 
Corrugated  and  Solid  Fibre 

Arbitration  Committees 

Federal  Standards  for  canned 
foods  grades  with  score 
sheets 


1 80  pages  of  such  information  absolutely  vital  to  the  proper  procedure  of  your 
business.  Offical  -  recognized  by  the  Government,  the  Courts  and  the  industry. 
The  ONLY  publication  of  the  industry’s  complete  statistics. 

Conners! — present  your  brokers  with  a  copy! 

Brokers! — present  your  buyers  with  a  copy! 

They*!!  appreciate  your  thoughtjuiness. 

The  1930  Almanac 

$1.00  per  copy,  while  they  last. 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

“During  recent  years  the  independent  merchant  has  had  a  real 
friend  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  We  have  got  used  to 
co-operating  effectively  with  heads  of  the  various  bureas  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  we  have  worked  our  friends, 
Messrs.  Gilbert,  Anderson,  Millard  and  a  host  of  others  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacities,  which  have  not  been  small. 

“Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  so  much  information 
been  availabe  to  him  who  wants  it.  Helps  of  a  really  construc¬ 
tive  nature  are  so  easily  available  that  a  man  may  almost  get 
the  information  ‘as  he  runs,’  and  we  in  the  grocery  business 
know  a  man  must  run  if  he  expects  success,  and  observation 
suggests  this  applies  to  all  other  lines  as  well  as  the  food  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  our  chief  difficulty  is  in  applying  the  in¬ 
formation?  But  let’s  not  be  impatient.  We  can  hardly  expect  to 
change  completely  in  a  brief  period  customs  and  habits  that 
have  been  practiced  for  generations. 

“Authorities  tell  us  that  probably  80,000  retailers  have  com- 
puletely  modernized  their  stores  and  are  on  a  sound  basis.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  percentage  of  improvement  applies  to  the  wholesalers. 
These  improvements,  backed  by  personality,  a  local  standing  in 
your  community,  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  your  customers, 
are  elements  that  enter  into  success  and  represent  a  part  of  the 
economic  background  that  cannot  be  discounted  or  taken  away.” 

Warns  Grocers  to  Seek  End  to  Privileges — Independent  gro¬ 
cers  were  told  to  “go  home  and  organize”  by  John  A.  Green, 
former  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
at  the  Dayton  convention.  “As  long  as  we  have  organization 
and  leadership  we  will  succeed,”  he  declared. 

“There  never  was  a  time,”  Mr.  Green  continued,  “when  an 
organization  was  so  necessary,  and  that  the  association  should 
show  its  strength,  along  right  lines,  as  now.  And  it  is  wise  for 
us  to  regulate  our  own  ljusiness  rather  than  to  look  to  any  laws 
to  help  us  out  of  difficulties,  which,  of  course,  always  con¬ 
fronts  us. 

“I  have  felt — and  you  should  feel — ^that  as  retail  grocers  we 
are  just  as  big  and  important  as  any  man.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  must  come  to  your  store,  eat  from  your  table.  You 
occupy  an  exalted  position;  yours  is  a  job  of  which  you  may  well 
be  proud. 

“And  I  have  no  respect  nor  use  for  the  manufacturer  who  with 
one  hand  professes  gi'eat  friendship  for  you  and  with  the  other 
gives  your  competitors  privileges  with  which  to  destroy  you. 
That  is  a  great  worthwhile  thing  to  fight — privilege.” 

Says  Consumers  Have  Brought  About  New  Conditions — The 
consuming  public  is  directly  responsible  for  the  changed  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  grocery  retail  distributing  business,  declares  George 
D.  Olds,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America. 

“We  are  coming  to  the  reaization  that  it  is  not  any  particular 
distributor  or  practice  in  distribution  that  has  brought  all  the 
trouble.  The  consumer  with  her  changing  wants  is  responsible. 

“We  find  she  wants  clean,  attractive,  efficient  stores;  courte¬ 
ous,  friendly,  honest  sei-vice;  fresh  merchandise,  brands  that 
mean  permanent  standards  of  quality,  reduced  costs.  As  a  result 
we  are  slowly  finding  out  that  you  retailers  must  have  smaller 
containers,  hand-to-mouth  buying  in  some  cases,  less  high-pow¬ 
ered  specialty  salesmanship,  advertising  effort  adapted  to  your 
local  situation. 

“The  modern  move  for  us  is  to  adapt  our  methods  to  these 
changes.  It  is  hard  and  slow  to  do  this,  but  we  cannot  expect 
these  distributing  conditions  to  change  back  to  suit  us.  It  seems 
as  if  it  would  be  far  easier,  of  course,  if  nothing  would  change. 
Then  w'e  could  settle  on  a  single  course  and  approach  perfection 
in  distribution.  But  the  world  is  not  built  that  way.  Change  is 
its  keynote  and  must  be  ours. 

“Now,  where  in  this  condition  of  affairs  does  the  boycott  come 
in?  Boycott  never  is  applied  against  old,  established  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  always  against  the  new,  the  innovation.  It  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  adaption  to  change. 

“I  have,  in  the  past  year,  observed  that  many  of  those  promi¬ 
nent  and  skillful  retail  grocers  who  have  adapted  their  stores  to 
changes  in  consumer  demand  are  taking  no  part  in  propaganda 
movements.  Their  reasons  for  this  have  interested  me. 

“In  the  first  place,  they  don’t  have  to.  They  can  compete 
without  doing  this.  Their  second  reason  is  that  concerted  attack 
on  unorganized  groups  makes  these  groups  organize  and  unite 
to  form  stronger  opponents  than  ever. 


“Joe  Fly,  former  president  of  the  Chain  Store  Association, 
has  said  that  his  association  would  never  have  been  formed  but 
for  the  need  of  common  defense.  Their  third  reason  is  that  the 
time  and  money  required  for  propaganda  is  needed  desperately 
in  a  program  of  self-improvement  which  could  be  vastly  ioore 
effective.  Dispersion  of  effort  is  costly. 

“Both  from  sympathy  and  from  interest  we  manufacturers 
want  to  have  you  compete  successfully.  We  want  to  adapt  our 
methods  to  your  needs  as  much  as  we  possibly  can. 

“But  we  fear  for  your  future  if  the  anti-competitor  propa¬ 
ganda  continues  along  its  present  lines.  For  it  is  in  the  power 
of  most,  if  not  all  of  you,  so  to  adapt  your  stores  to  modern 
changes  that  success  will  surely  follow.  A  gi*eat  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  assembled  by  the  universities,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  by  trade  publications,  which  is  at  your 
command.” 

• 

BRITISH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY 

The  British  Canners,  Limited  —  an  organization 
recently  set  up  for  promoting  the  canning  of 
home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  decided  to 
establish  a  fruit  canning  factory  at  Maidstone,  in  the 
center  of  the  Kentish  fruit  growing  district,  according 
to  information  furnished  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  a  report  dated  May  28,  by  American  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  James  Somerville,  Jr.,  at  London,  England. 
It  is  understood  that  this  new  enterprise  in  Kent  has 
the  support  of  Messrs.  Cadbury,  the  well-known  choco¬ 
late  manufacturing  firm,  who  are  back  of  British  Can¬ 
ners,  Limited.  The  new  enterpri.se  is  also  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  National  Farmers’  Union  in  Kent,  which 
is  endeavoring  to  see  that  the  farmers  in  that  district 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  Kent  canning  factory 
when  it  opens. 

In  connection  with  the  British  canning  industry  the 
following  notes,  taken  from  the  “Grocers’  Gazette” 
(London)  for  May  24,  may  be  of  interest; 

“Home  Fruit  Canning — A  great  future  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  is  indicated  in 
the  report  of  the  ‘Royal  Agricultural  Society.’  Secret 
processes  obtained  by  research  and  the  adoption  of  a 
national  mark  are  the  two  strong  points.  Thirty  can¬ 
neries  exist,  although  most  of  them  are  of  modest  size 
and  handle  fruit  only.  At  Campden,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  set  up  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  research  station  which  is  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Bristol  University.  Strawberries  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  one  of  the  movst  popular  of  English  canned 
foods,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  canneries  could 
have  taken  1,000  tons  more  than  were  available  last 
year.” 


CANNED  FOODS  STDRAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin 

Incorporated 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


— Sines  1913 —  Rderence:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Londbard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc, 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Conners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Bityers. 


SOUDER  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturert  of 

Continuous  Cookers  Can  Straighteners 

Coolers  Filling  Tables 

Monel  Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 
I  at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Ulinois 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Old  Lady — Why  is  it  you  are  always  begging? 

Tramp — Well,  ma’am,  ’twas  this  way.  I  was  given 
a  bum  start.  When  I  was  a  baby,  a  girl  shoved  me 
around  in  a  carriage  for  a  dollar  a  day,  and  I’ve  been 
pushed  for  money  ever  since. 


Nayber — What  gave  you  that  black  eye? 

Smith — The  fireless  cooker. 

Nayber — Impossible ! 

Smith — That’s  what  I  thought  till  I  tried  to  fire  her 
this  morning. 


“Jimmy,  I  wish  you’d  learn  better  table  manners; 
you’re  a  regular  little  pig  at  the  table.” 

Deep  silence  on  Jimmy’s  part.  So  father,  in  order 
to  impress  him  more  added,  “I  say,  Jimmy,  do  you 
know  what  a  pig  is?” 

“Yes,  sir,’  replied  Jimmy  meekly,  “it’s  a  hog’s  little 
boy.” 


“Where  do  you  live?”  the  judge  asked  the  first  hobo. 
“No  fixed  abode,”  was  the  reply. 

The  judge  then  turned  to  hobo  No.  2,  who  was  slight¬ 
ly  deaf. 

“And  you — where  do  you  live?” 

“On  the  floor  right  above  the  other  fellow.” 


“I  wouldn’t  drink  from  that  cup  if  I  were  you,”  said 
the  small  boy  standing  beside  the  village  pump.  “It’s 
Bessie’s  cup  and  Bessie  just  drank  out  of  it.” 

But  the  young  gallant  from  the  city  seized  the  cup 
and  took  a  deep  draught.  “I  feel  honored  to  drink  out 
of  Bessie’s  cup,”  he  exclaimed.  “Who  is  Bessie?  Your 
sister?” 

“No,  my  dog.” 


“I  want  a  dress  to  slip  on  around  the  house.” 

“Can’t  do  a  thing  for  you,  lady,”  replied  the  young 
assistant,”  “till  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  house.” 


“Wise  Prof. — And  so,  .students,  we  can  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  is  impossible. 

Fresh  Frosh — Well,  I’d  like  to  see  you  ram  this  um¬ 
brella  down  your  throat  and  open  it. 


“Two  friends  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  some 
time  met  in  the  street  one  day.  “You’re  looking  rather 
•^own  in  the  mouth,  old  man,”  said  one  to  the  other. 
“Are  you  feeling  sick?” 

“Not  exactly,”  replied  his  friend,  “but  I’ll  admit  that 
I’ve  been  worried  of  late.  You  remember  that  I  hired 
a  man  to  trace  my  pedigree?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other.  “What’s  the  trouble?  Hasn’t 
he  been  successful?” 

“Successful!  I  should  say  he  had!”  came  the  reply 
in  despairing  tones.  “I’m  having  to  pay  him  hush 
money !” 


LABELS 

— a»  you  like  them 
— when' you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMA’nC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  .built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

_  ,  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica^. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

Amencan  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  B^timore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (^orp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retold  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfe.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

CoTTi  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co»,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimiore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  PaFing  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Cl^n.  and  Grad  Mchy. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Ma^in^  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^eni,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  ms. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  (^.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohia 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

W^inster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimwe. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

laboratories,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  ft  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Marker. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cana.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 


PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
0.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,-  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F,  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SprapTUe-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharomoters  (s3trup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  fooen  top)  Cans.  See  Cana. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
0.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchv.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scoti:  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  Sec  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Giass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

telephone:,  telegraph.  Quick  Service. 

Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  (3o.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scidding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  SaniUry  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedigreed  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breeding  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


